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a IL—HENRY LAURENS IN ENGLAND. 
By GENERAL PETER Force. 


In October, 1779, when the Continental Paper 
Money had almost reached its lowest point of de- 
preciation, it was determined by the Congress 
toseek a foreign Loan, a Committee having re- 
ported that in their opinion one might be nego- 
tiated in Holland. In accordance with this sug- 
gestion, on the fifteenth of that month, it was Re- 
solved that a proper person be authorized and 
instructed to negotiate this business on behalf of 
the United States. 

On the eighteenth of October, Congress pro- 
ceeded to the nomination of a proper person to 
negotiate a Loan in Holland; and Mr. John 
Adams was put in nomination by G. Morris; Mr. 
Henry Laurens, by Mr. Matthews, and Mr. Wood- 
bury Langdon, by Mr. Sharpe. On the twenty- 
first, Mr. Laurens (then a Member of Congress) 
was elected the Commissioner to make the Loan. 

By his Instructions he was “authorized to ne- 
“ gotiate a Loan, for and in behalf of the United 
“States, with any person or persons, bodies politic 
“and corporate, not exceeding ten millions of 
“ dollars,” Congress promising to ratify and con- 
firm whatever he might do in the premises. 

His commission was agreed to on the thirtieth 


of October, 1779; but he was prevented by una- | 
voidable circumstances from proceeding on his | “ho 
On the | “suc 


agency, until the succeeding summer. 
sixth July, 1780, Congress, on the Report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, “ ResoLvep, That 
“itis highly expedient that the honourable Henry 
“Laurens do repair to Europe, without loss of 
“time, in order to enter‘on the discharge of the 
“Commission to which he has beeg appointed by 
“Congress,” and on the nineteenth of July, a 
Warrant was ordered to be drawn on the Treasury, 
in favor of the Board of Admiralty, for Thirty 
thousand dollars, “to enable them to procure sea 
“stores for the passage of the honourable H. 
“ Laurens.” 

Provision was now made for the departure of 
Mr. Laurens. For his conveyance the Mercury 
Packet, (a vessel described as a Brig of sixty 
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tuns, with four guns and fourteen men,) under 
the command of Captain William Pickles, was 
engaged, with orders to proceed to sea immedi- 
ately, under the convoy of two National ships, 
from the Capes of Delaware “to a good offing.” 

Captain Pickles, on the eleventh of August, 
1780, received the following Orders from the 
Board of Admiralty :— 


“Caprarn WinL1AM PICKLEs. 
“Sr: 

“The Board of Admiralty having appointed 
“you to command the Continental Packet Mer- 
“cury, you are hereby ordered to proceed with 
“all possible dispatch North about for Amster- 
“dam in the United Provinces of the Nether- 
“lands, where, when you arrive, you are to re- 
“ceive on board the Mercury all such articles as 
“the Hon. Henry Laurens shall by himself or 
“his agents order to be put on board. When the 
“ Mercury is completely laden, you are to pro- 
“ ceed on your return with the vessel for any safe 
“port on the coast of North America giving 
a Philadelphia, Chesepeake Bay, or Egg Har- 
“ bour the preference ; and give the Board imme- 
“ diate notice of your arrival. 

«“ You will ae all dispatch in your power 
“ while in Amsterdam so that you may arrive on 
“this coast before the Winter sets in. 

“You are at liberty to take passengers on your 
ward bound voyage, but no articles but 
as each of them may bring in a trunk of 
“a midling size, and no private property for 
“any person, but such as Mr Laurens may direct 
“ you to receive, and be governed by his orders 
“during your voyage. Mr. Laurens will advance 
“ you for your crew the monies we have agreed 
“shall be paidthem at Amsterdam agreeable to 
“ your shipping bill. The Board desire you will 
“make Mr. Laurens’ passage as comfortable as 
“ — and that you will at all times exercise 
“ Economy and Despatch. 

“ Wishing you a prosperous voyage 

“Tam Sir 
“Your Hble. Servant 
“by order 
“ Joun Brown, Sec.” 
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The final instructions to Mr. Laurens bore the 
same date with the foregoing :— 


“ Aug. 11 1780. 
“Tae Honsiz. Henry Laurens £4. 
“ Sr. 

“You will receive with this a bill of Exchange 
-“ on John Jay E for One thousand pounds stir- 
my | out of which you will be pleased to deliver 
. aptain Pickles the amount of the sum spe- 
“ cified in his shipping bill which we have agreed 
“shall be paid him in Amsterdam and also Two 
“hundred and forty dollars which we have agreed 
“ shall be advanced him, and Five dollars and one 
“third ofa dollar per week for his subsistance 
“ while in Amsterdam, the remainder you will lay 
“ out in purchasing the articles mentioned in the 
“enclosed list. Ifthe bill should not be suffi- 
“ cient for these purposes, you are desired to make 
“use of your credit for supplying the deficiency 
“as all the articles are exceedingly wanted. We 
“wish you to insure the Mercury and her cargo 
“on the best terms you can to the first port in 
“the United States of America, and give her all 
“the despatch in your power. We heartily wish 
“ you a safe and pleasant passage to the place of 
“your destination and are Sir, 

“Your most Hble. serv 
“Francis Lewis per order.” 


Captain James Nicholson of the Frigate Zrwm- 
bull was directed by the Board of Admiralty on 
the same day to proceed to sea, taking the Mer- 
cury Packet under convoy :— 

“You are directed to proceed to Sea on a cruise, 
“taking under your Convoy the Mercury Packet, 
“and keeping Company with her until you shall 
“ have given her a good offing; you are then to 
“cruise along and off this coast ;” &e. 

For the greater security of the vessel conveying 
— Laurens, the Saratoga received similar or- 

ers : 


“To John Young, Esq. Commander of the Conti- 
“nental Ship Saratoga, ° 


“« Sir 

“You being appointed to the command of the 
“ship Saratoga, are hereby ordered to fall down 
“the River Delaware, and taking the Mercury 
“Packet under your Convoy, proceed to Sea, and 
“give her as good an offing as you can, consist- 
“ent with your returning to the Capes, in four 
“ or five days,” &c. 


The next information we have from Mr. Lau- 
rens, states that he wrote to the Board of Admir- 
alty on the twenty-third of August, by Captain 
Young, when the Saratoga left him on his return 
to the coast, and also of the capture of the ship 
he was in, on the third of September. His Let- 
ter is dated— 
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“ VestaL—BritisH FRIGATE, 
“Sr. Joun’s, Newfoundland, 
“ September 14", 1780. 
“ GENTLEMEN. 

“]T had the honor of writing to the Board of 
“ Admiralty, from on board the Mercury packet, 
“ the 23d ult. by Captain Young, at parting with 
“the Saratoga. On the 3* instant, the Vestal 
“ came in view, and after a pursuit of some five 
“ or six hours, Captain George Keppel took pos- 
“session of the packet. Mr. Young, Captain 
“ Pickles, and myself, were conducted on board 
“this ship, and yesterday we arrived here. 

“ Certain papers, among which were all those 
“delivered to me by Mr. Lovell, dnd the board of 
“ Admiralty, fell into Captain Keppel’s hands. 
“These papers had been enclosed in a bag, ac- 
“companied by a considerable weight of iron 
“shot, and thrown overboard, but the weight 
“ proved insufficient for the ry omy intended. 
«“ Admiral Edwards, Governor of this Island, and 
“ commander of the stationed squadron, has or- 
“dered me to England in the sloop of war Fairy, 
“under the command of Captain Keppel. Mr. 
“Young and Captain Pickles will probably go 
“in the same vessel. 

“T should be wanting in justice, and indeed 
“deficient in common gratitude, were I to omit 
“an acknowledgement of Captain Keppel’s kind- 
“ ness to myself, and to every body captured in the 
“Mercury. Captain Pickles’ conduct, while he 
“had the command of that vessel, was perfectly 
“ satisfactory tome. I have the honor to be, &c 

“ Henry LAvRENS.” 


The following particulars relating to the cap- 
ture and treatment of Mr. Laurens are furnished 
by the English Newspapers: 


“ New-York, October 13,1780. Yesterday ar- 
“rived the Ship Patty, Captain Marquis, from 
“ Glasgow, which place she left seven weeks ago; 
“by her, we learn that bound from Philadelphia 
“to Holland,in which Henry Laurens, Esquire, 
“late President of Congress, was a passenger, 
“was captured by his Majesty’s Frigate Vestal, 
“captain Keppel, one of the Fleet on the New- 
“foundland Station, the 2d of September, last; 
“the mail, containing papers of the greatest im- 
“portance, was thrown overboard, but as it did 
“not immediately sink, it was taken on board the 
“ Vestal, undamdged. 

“The prize was carried into St. John’s where 
“ the contents of the mail was found to be of such 
“consequence, that a Frigate was immediately 
“ dispatched to carry it and the person of Henry 
“ Laurens to Britain.” 


“Lonpon, October 2, 1780. The Brigantine 
“ Congress, a packet from Philadelphia, bound to 
“ Amsterdam, was taken on the Banks of New- 
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“foundland, by the Vestal frigate, Capt. Keppel: 
“There were on board her, Mr. Henry Laurens, 
“late President of Congress, who was several 
“months ago appointed by Congress Envoy to 
“the Hague ; also his Secretary and another gen- 
“tleman.’ On their being carried to Newfound- 
“land, admiral Edwards immediately despatched 
“the Vestal trigate to England, thinking the cap- 
“ture of these Gentlemen (together with their 
“papers, which are said to be taken) of some im- 
“portance. ‘The Vestal frigate had but fifteen 
“days passage, and is said to have landed Mr. 
“Laurens at Dartmouth, on account of his bad 
“state of health. 

“ Mr. Henry Laurens, late President of the Con- 
“gress, is one of the greatest and best men 
“ America has ever produced. The temper and 
“moderation with which he conducted himself 
“ at the first breaking out of the American dis- 
“contents, did honour to his wisdom and his 
“fortitude. “For his house at Charlestown was 
“frequently surrounded in the middle of the 
“night, by amob determined to sacrifice him 
“and his family, as the friend of the English 
“ Administration, or the lukewarm friend of 
“America. He saved himself by the cool deter- 


“mination of meeting the rioters, and inviting 
“them to proceed against himself, while he re- 
eo them to spare his unoffending family. 
“ 


r. Laurens always represented the apprehen- 
“sions of America as groundless, till he made the 
“our of Europe, and learnt in England, that 
“there was a plan in agitation, which has since 
“almost committed suicide on the empire. This 
“determined him to take the part he has since 
“borne.” 


“ Lonpon, October 4, 1780. On Wednesday an 
“Express arrived at the Admiralty, from the 
“Officer who has the care of Mr. Laurens, ac- 
“quainting their Lordships, that the reason of his 
“not bringing that Gentleman to town, agreeably 
“to the order given him by Captain Keppel, was 
“the severe indisposition with which his prison- 
“er had been seized, which confined him to his 
“room, and rendered it highly dangerous to re- 
“move him ; he therefore begged their Lordships 
“further direction with respect to his future dis- 
“posal of this distinguished captive. 

“ As soonas Mr. Laurens is sufficiently recov- 
“ered from his illness, to admit of a removal to 
“this metropolis, he is to be carried before the 
“ Privy Council, and interrogated as to the tenor 
“of his commission to the States General. 

“There is another American Gentleman of 
“some consequence taken with Mr. Laurens, the 
“late President of the Congress.” 

“ Lonpon, October 7, 1780.—Notwithstanding 


“ advice was received at the Admiralty on Thurs- 
“ day morning of Mr. Laurens being so bad at New- 
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“ton Abbot, in Devonshire, that he could not un- 
“dergo the fatigue of travelling without very 
“much endangering his life, and begging an in- 
“dulgence of remaining two or three days at that 
“place, which was immediately granted; Mr. 
“ Laurens in a few hours after the express was 
“sent to the Admiralty of his indisposition, 
“found himself so much recovered as to proceed 
“on his journey, under the guard of Mr. Norris, 
“ Lieutenant ofthe Vestal, and arrived in a post- 
“coach at the Admiralty at five o’clock in the 
“evening. 

“ Notice of his arrival being immediately sent 
“to Lord Sandwich and Mr. Stephens, Mr. Lau- 
“rens was ordered into the audience-room in the 
“ Admiralty, and not having dined, an elegant 
“dinner was ordered for him from the Salopian 
** Coffee House ; but neither Lord Sandwich nor 
“ Mr. Stephens thought it consistent with pro- 
“ priety to be introduced to him without a pre- 
“ vious consultation of the Cabinet. 

‘“* Advice of Mr. Laurens’s arrival was sent to 
“the American Secretary, Lord George Germaine, 
“who immediately sent his secretary, Mr. Knox, 
“to wait on Mr. Laurens, who was introduced to 
“him, and they had some private conversation 
“together. Afterwards Justice Addington and 
“two King’s Messengers were with Mr. Laurens 
“ for some time; and he remained in the Audi- 
“ence-room till after he had supped. He was 
“then placed under the care of a Messenger of 
“the Admiralty, who lives in Scotland Yard, and 
“conveyed to his house, where he remained that 
“night under the guard of a Sergeant, six sol- 
“diers, and a Messenger, who were constantly 
“with him. Mr. Laurens has a black servant 
“ with him, who, however, is not allowed to at- 
“tend his master, but remains in the same house. 

“ Mr. Laurens is seemingly about fifty years of 
“age, of a swarthy, but keen, intelligent, yet 
“rather a melancholy countenance, has his own 
“hair, and is rather below the middle size. 

“Mr. Laurens is said to be chagrined, not at the 
“loss of his liberty, but on account of the whole 
“of his papers being saved, and now in the hands 
“ of Government, as they are said to disclose the 
“whole system of American politics, and the 
“ private conduct of all the European powers to- 
“wards America. Mr. Laurens is very reserved 
“in his conversation and very thoughtful. 

“ A Baronet yesterday sent his respects to him, 
“ and would be very glad to see him; but Mr. 
“ Laurens returned him a polite answer, that he 
“ was sorry he could not grant his request, as no 
“person whatever was allowed to be admitted to 
“ amg without having an order from Govern- 
“ ment. 

“ Yesterday, about 12, o’clock, pursuant to? an 
“ order for that purpose, Mr. Laurens was brought 
“privately in a hackney coach to Lord Geurge 
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“Germaine’s office accompanied only by Mr. 
“ Addington. The Earl of Hillsborough, Lord 
“Viscount Stormount, and Lord Germaine, three 
“ of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, 
“attended by his Majesty’s Solicitor General, 
“being present, Mr. Laurens went under a long 
“ examination, which lasted till near six o’clock ; 
“when a warrant of commitment was made out, 
“signed by three Secretaries of State, commit- 
“ting him a close prisoner to the Tower. Mr. 
“Laurens was conveyed privately, soon after- 
“wards,as before,in a hackney coach, accom- 
“panied by two Military Officers and two Mes- 
“sengers, who were likewise named in the war- 
“rant. They arrived at the Tower about seven 
“o’clock, and delivered their prisoner into the 
“ custody of the Governor.” 


Sub oined is the substance of Mr. Laurens’s 
Examination, by the Government, and his com- 
mitment to the Tower. 


“ Previous to M' Laurens’s appearance before 
“the Secretaries and Justice Addington, it was 
“settled in the interior Cabinet, what questions 
“were to be put to him, and they were committed 
“ to writing. 

“ Mr. Laurens was asked, if he acknowledged 
“himself a subject of the British Crown? To 
“which he answered in the Negative. 

“ He was then asked, in what capacity he con- 
“ sidered himself, and to what kingdom he wassub- 
“ject? Hereplied that he considered himself 
“as an American Plenipotentiary ; that he was 
“ subject to no King whaiever; and owned no 
“ other superior than the United States of Ameri- 
“ ca, collectively represented by Congress. 

“ Being interrogated, if he ever thought him- 
“self a subject ofthe British Empire? He re- 
“ plied in the affirmative ; but that it was the un- 
“doubted privilege ofevery society of men that 
“were under the dominion of any one or more, 
“whatever, when they found themselves ag- 
“grieved, and had no prospect of redress, to 
“withdraw their allegiance, and either throw 
“ themselves under the protection of another, or 
“toestablish a government among themselves, 
“on a basis of a more generous nature, that of 
“public and general liberty, which might check 
“ the tyranny of the few, for the security of the 
“ whole body. 

“ He was asked where his pretended embassy 
“was for? He answered, he was no pretended 
“ambassador, but a legal one, and his creden- 
“tials were properly authenticated for an Euro- 
“ pean Court. 

“ Several more questions were asked, relative to 
“the seized papers, the state of America, &c., to 
“allof which he refused to give any answer, 
“saying that as an Ambassador, from an inde- 
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“ pendent Power, they had no right to interro- 


“ gate him in that manner. 

“ When He was told, that he was to be commit- 
“ted to the Tower, he told them that it was 
“ violating the law of nations to detain an Am- 
“bassador; and that he hoped every court in 
«“ Europe would show their detestation of such 
“ conduct. 

“ M Laurens asked if he was to consider him- 
“self as a captive Ambassador; or, as the 
“termed him, a rebellious subject of Great Bri- 
“tain? To neither of which questions it was 
“thought proper to answer. 

“The Deputy Lieutenant and all the other offi- 
“cers belonging to the Tower have received 
“orders to give a constant attendance at that 
“place, Mt Laurens is to be treated with every 
“respect his situation will admit.” 


CoMMITMENT OF Mr. LAvRENS. 


“The commitment of M" Laurens to Tower of 
“London, by the three Secretaries of State, on 
“ Friday last, (6 October,) runs thus: 


“ These are in his Majesty’s name to author- 
“ ize you to receive into your custody the person 
“of Henry Laurens, Esq., sent herewith, on sus- 
“ picion of high treason, whom you are to keep 
“safe until he shall be delivered by due course 
“of Law ; for so doing this is your Warrant. 
“Done at Whitehall, the 6% day of October 
“1780. 
“ STORMONT, 
“ HILLSBOROUGH, 
“@G, GERMAIN. 
« To"*Charles Earl Cornwallis, 
“ Constable of the Tower of 
“London, or his Deputy. 


“ Lonpon, October 11, 1780.—Mr. Laurens is 
“ confined in the apartments formerly occupied 
“by Mr. Wilkes, when in the Tower. 

“The Picture of General Washington, taken, 
“on board the Mercury Packet, by Captain Kep- 
“pel, is a most striking likeness, and was pre- 
“sented by the Captain to his relation, the Ad- 
“ miral.” 


In December, 1781, upwards of fourteen months 
after Mr. Laurens was committed a close pris- 
oner to the Tower the attention of the House of 


Commons was called to his case. On the seven- 
teenth of that month Mr. Burke said: 


“ No sooner had Mr Laurens arrived in London, 
“than he found himself treated not as a Prisoner 
“but as a traitor, and as such was committed to 
“the Tower; his treatment there was of a most 
“rigorous nature; kept a close prisoner, he was 
“not indulged with the comfort of seeing his re- 
“lations and his family till that indulgence had 
“been purchased by those relations, by submit- 
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“ting to the mortifications of repeated and in- 
“sulting denials. The use of pen, ink, paper, 
“was withheld from him for three months; 
¢“ and at the end of that period, he was so far al- 
“lowed the pen, ink, and paper, as to be permit- 
“ted to draw bills upon some persons, with 
“whom he was fortunate enough to have had 
“some transactions, and who owed him money.” 


After enumerating the various indignities and 
brutal cruelty to which Mr. Laurens had been 
subjected for so many months, Mr. Burke added : 


“ All that justice, all that repeated requisitions 
“founded on principles of the clearest reason 
“could not effect, had of a sudden been brought 
“by a Star, that had risen, not in the East, in- 
« deed, but in the West, and warned the Ministry of 
“the danger of their longer persevering in their 
“unmanly, resentful, and rigid treatment of M'. 
“Laurens. This was no other, than the news ar- 
“riving, that M'. Laurens’ son, a brave, worthy, 
“and a polished officer in the American service, 
“had lord Cornwallis in his custody, and that 
“his treatment of his noble prisoner was directly 
“the reverse of the treatment experienced by his 
“father, who was then locked up in a prison, of 
“which lord Cornwallis was governor. ‘The 
“moment advice of this circumstance reached 
“the ministers, they became as full of civility to 
“Mr. Laurens as before they had been full of 


“severity. But, he was authorized to say, that | 


“M', Laurens would sooner starve, or undergo 
“any distress the human frame was capable of 
“ supporting itself under, than be obliged to men, 
“who had treated him so extremely ill.” 


On the twentieth of December, 1781, Mr. Burke 
presented the followigg Petition from Mr. Lau- 
rens, which after further debate was laid on the 
Table. 

PETITION OF Mr. LAvRENS. 


“To the Right Honourable Cuartes WoLFran 
“CorNWALL, Speaker, and the HonoraBLe 
“House or Commons. 


“The Representation and Prayer of Henry Lau- 


“rens, a native of South Carolina, some time’ 


“recognized by the British Commissioners in 
“ America, by the style and title of his Excel- 
“lency Henry Laurens, President of Congress, 
“now a close Prisoner in the Tower of London. 


“ Most respectfully showeth, 


“That your Representer, for many years, at 
“the peril of his life and fortune, ardently 1a- 
“boured to preserve and strengthen the ancient 
“friendship between Great Britain and the Colo- 
“nies ; and that in no instance he ever excited, 
“on either side, the dissensions which separated 
“them. 

“That the commencement of the present war, 





“was a subject of great grief to him, inasmuch, 
“as he foresaw and foretold, in letters, now ex- 
“tant, the distresses which both Countries experi- 
“ence, at this day. 

“ That, on the rise and progress of the war, he 
“extended every act of kindness in his power to 
“persons called Loyalists and Quietists, as well 
“as to British Prisoners of war, very ample 
“ proofs of which he can produce. 

“That he was captured on the American coast, 
“first landed upon American ground, where he 
“saw exchanges of British and American Pris- 
“oners in a course of negotiation; and that such 
“Exchanges and enlargements upon parole are 
“ mutually and daily practised in America. 

“That he was committed to the Tower on the 
“6t of October, 1780, being then dangerously 
“ill; that in the mean time, he had, in many re- 
“spects, particularly by being deprived (with 
“very little exception) of the visits and consola- 
“tions of his children, and other relations and 
“friends, suffered under a degree of rigour, al- 
“most, if not altogether, unexampled in modern 
“ British History. 

“That from long confinement, and the want of 
“ proper exercise, and other obvious causes, his 
“ bodily health is greatly impaired, and that he 
“is now in a languishing state; and 

“Therefore your Representer prays your hon- 
“ ours will condescend to take his case into con- 
“sideration ; and, under proper conditions and 
“restrictions grant him enlargement, or such 
“other relief as to the wisdom and benignity of 
“ your Honours shall seem fitting 

“Henry LAURENS. 

“TowER oF Lonpon, December 1, 1781.” 


No further notice appears to have been taken 
of this Representation and Prayer of Mr. Laurens, 
by the British Parliament. But a Letter ad- 
dressed to the President of anaes written by 
him with a pencil, (he was not allowed pen and 
Ink) and delivered to a friend in London, to be 
forwarded, was more effectual. This Letter re- 
ferred to his long confinement, and the inhuman 
treatment he had received while a prisoner, and 
even now without prospect of relief. It was 
written on the twentieth of December, the day Mr. 
Burke presented his Petition in the House of 
Commons, and threw out the intimation of re- 
sorting to “the only speedy and efficacious means 
“for his deliverance,” which had its effect with 
the British Government. In eleven days after- 
wards, he was released from prison in the Tower, 
and set at large on bail. 


Henry Laurens To THE PRESIDENT 


ConGREss. 
“TowER or Lonpon, December 20 1781. 
‘Str, 
“ Almost fifteen months have I been closely 


or 
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“ confined, and inhumanly treated, and even now 
“have not a prospect of relief. The treaty for 
“exchange is abortive. There has been languor, 
“and there is neglect somewhere. If I merit 
“your attention, you will no longer delay the 
“only speedy and efficacious means for my deliv- 
“erance. Enter this if you please, and what it 
“may produce, on your Secret Journal, and par- 
“don the omission of ceremony. 
“T am, full of love and respect for you, 
“Henry Laurens. 

“P. §. A friend wil] trace the direction in 

“ink.” 


Mr. Laurens was admitted to bail on the thirty- 
first of December, 1781; but was not released 
until the twenty-seventh of April, 1782, when he 
received from Lord Shelburne “an ample dis- 
“charge” by Mr. Oswald, one of his bail. The 
following extract of his Letter to the President 
of Congress, of May thirtieth, 1782, gives a 
general history of his life in England, while a 
State Prisoner in the Tower of London: 

“ AMSTERDAM, May 30", 1782. 

“ Str. 

“ From the sixth of October, 1780, to Novem- 

ber, 1781, I remained a close prisoner in the 

Tower of London, without hearing of any steps 
“ taken for my release, or for my support or con- 
“solation in that distressed state, either by Con- 
“ gress or by any of their servants. In the latter 
“month I learned that Mr. Edmund Burke had, 
“some very little time before, applied to Dr. 
“ Franklin to effect an exchange between Lieu- 
“ tenant General Burgoyne and myself, that the 
“ Doctor had replied that he had in his possession 
“a resolution of Congress for that purpose, a 
“copy of which he then transmitted to Mr. 
«“ Burke ; and about the same time, a letter from 
“Dr. Franklin to Mr. Hodgson, or to Mr. Vaug- 
“han, I forget which, was put into my hands in 
“the Tower. In this letter, the Doctor expressed 
“some satisfaction in having heard from ‘high 
“authority, that I was well satisfied with the 
“treatment I had received in my imprisonment, 
“ (the contrary was notorious to the whole world) 
“and he directed the pittance of one hundred 
“ pounds to be paid to me, if I should stand in 
“need. ‘To the first part I desired that it might 
“be answered, that the Doctor had been most 
“ egregiously misinformed, and imposed upon by 
“ the ‘high authority,’ and that the second was 
“to me, after thirteen months imprisonment, like 
“adrop of water from the very tip of Lazarus’ 
“little finger. But I heard no more from Dr | 
“ Franklin on these subjects, or any other, while | 
“T was in confinement, nor till four months after 
“my enlargement, and I have received no money 
“from him at any time. 

“On the 20% of December last, being still a| 





“close prisoner, I penciled a few lines to Con. 
“ gress, informing them of the ill usage I had 
“ suffered in the Tower ; that the proposed treaty 
“ for exchange had proved abortive, slightly in- 
“timating there had been a neglect of me some: 
“ where, and entreating that the only efficacious 
“measure might be adopted for my release. | 
“ penciled seven copies of this letter, passed the 
“ whole into the hands of a friend in London, 
“ and desired he would forward them to Holland, 
“and France, in moiety, for distribution on 
“board eight vessels bound to America. From 
“this precaution, I trust one has gained the place 
“ of address. 

“ Within a day or two after the British Minis- 
“ try had determined against accepting Lieuten- 
“ ant General Burgoyne in exchange for me, an 
“inquiry was made of me, from them as I be- 
“lieve, whether Dr. Franklin had power to ex- 
“change Lord Cornwallis for me, to which 1] 
“could give no positive answer, and there the 
“subject dropped. On the 31*t of December, be- 
“ing, as I had long been, in an extreme ill state 
“of health, unable to rise from my bed, I was 
“ carried out ofthe Tower to the presence of the 
“ Lord Chief Justice of England, and admitted to 
“bail ‘to appear at the Court of King’s Bench, 
“ ¢ on the first day of Easter term, and not to depurt 
“*thence without leave of the Court” This 
“ measure it seems had been preconcerted, and de- 
“ termined upon withoutmy solicitation or knowl- 
“ edge, but I refused to enter into that, or any 
“ other obligation, until I had porety made 
“ the following declaration to Mr. Chamberlain, 
“Solicitor of the Treasury (who had been sent 
“by the Secretaries of State to notify me in the 
“ Tower of their intention to enlarge me upon 
“bail) in the audience of@several officers of the 
“ Court, the Governor and Deputy Governor of 
“the Tower, and other persons who attended up- 
“on the occasion at Sergeant’s Inn. ‘In order to 
“* prevent, or to save trouble, as Ido not know 
“the nature of the obligation to be required of 
“me, I think it necessary to premise, that I will 
“¢do no act that shall involve me in an acknowl- 
“¢edgement of subjection to this realm, and that 
“<] save and reserve to myself all the rights and 
“*¢ claims of a citizen of the united, free, and in- 
“dependent States of North America’ This 
“solemn second abjuration of the King in one of 
“his own Courts, was going as far as decency 
“ would permit, and I was at that moment in 80 
“very low and languishing a state, that I could 
“express myself no further. None but God 
“knows what I have suffered, and I expected 
“nothing less than to be remanded immediately 
“tothe Tower. The Solicitor concluded by say- 
“ing that some violence had been done to the 
“ laws for my relief. 

“ About ten or twelve days before the first day 
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« of Easter term, being still in a very bad state of 
«health, I obtained permission to leave England, 
“inorder to hold a conference with Mr. Adams, 
“ having a warrant from under the hand of Lord 
“Shelburne to leave England, and for putting off 
“the day first assigned for my appearance at the 
“Court of the King’s bench. Mr. Adams met me 
“at Haerlem (within twelve miles of Amsterdam) 
“and, in a conversation of a very few minutes, 
“confirmed me in opinions, which I had firmly 


“and uniformly delivered to the British Minis- | 


“try, that the United States of America would 
“not enter upon any treaty with Great Britain, 
“butin terms of the treaty of alliance between 
“France and America. On the 234 of April I 
“returned to London, and repeated the next day 


“to Lord Shelburne, what I had formerly as- | 


“sured his Lordship on that head, in which his 


“Lordship had supposed, or perhaps only hoped, | 


“that I had been mistaken for want of better in- 
“formation. I left his Lordship apparently dis- 
“ appointed and chagrined. 

“On the 25", I peremptorily declared my in- 
“tention to surrender myself to the Court of 
“ King’s Bench, the Court being then sitting, to 
“discharge my bail, and submit my person to 
“the will and disposition of the Court. This 
“having been signified to Lord Shelburne, his 
“Lordship sent to me by the hands of Mr. Os- 


“wald, one of my bail, an ample discharge on 
“the 27%,” 


Il—NEW JERSEY. AND THE BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION OF 1769. 


1.—* Tue STATE OF THE MATTER ON BEHALY 
“or NEw JERSEY.” 


TO 
The HONOURABLE, 


THE 


COMMISSIONERS 


“ 


Appointed by his most Gracious Majesty, for 
“ Ascertaining, Settling, Adjusting, and Deter- 
“mining, the Boundary, or Partition Line, Be- 


“tween the Colonies of New York, and Nova | 


“ Cwsarea or New Jersey.” 
May it Please your Honours, 
Ho: Majesty by his Letters Patent, bearing 


Date, on or about the seventh Day of Octo- | 


ber,in the seventh Year of his Reign ; having 
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five, or more of you, to be his Commissioners, for 
“ ascertaining, settling, adjusting and determin- 
|“ing, the Boundary, or Partition Line, between 
|his Colonies of New York, and Nova Cesarea, 
‘or New Jersey, from the Station on Hudson’s 
“ River, to the Station on Delaware River ;” And, 
having been pleased, to order and direct, by his 
said Letters Patent, that, “ At your first, or sec- 
“ond Meeting, a plain and full State in Writing, 
|“ should be made out, and signed, by two or more 
“ of the Agents, named on each Side, of the De- 
i“ mand or Pretension of his said Colonies, re- 
“ spectively describing, where and in what Place, 
|“the Boundaries in Question do begin, or ter- 
“minate; whether that Termination, be by a 
| Line, or Lines of Latitude, or Longitude ; by 
“ Rivers or other Waters, by Branch or Branches, 
“of Rivers and Waters ; by Hills or Mountains, 
“or by any other Mark or Marks whatsoever ; 
“and to ae other Station, or Stations, .the said 
“ Boundaries ought to run; and in what Manner, 
“ and how far, the same ought to run, and ex- 
“ tend.” —wWeJohn Stevens, James Parker, 
Henry Cuyler, and Walter Rutherfurd, four of 
the Agents, on the Part of the Province of New 
Jersey, in Obedience to his Majesty’s Commands, 
beg Leave to lay before your Honours, a State of 
the Claim of the said Province, with the Grants, 
Deeds, Evidences and Proofs, or authentic Copies 
thereof, ready to be produced, under which, a 
Title to the said Colony, call’d Nova Czesarea or 
New Jersey. is derived, and upon which, the 
| Claim herein after, more particularly mentioned, 
is founded, to the Boundary or Partition Line, 
between the Colonies aforesaid, from the Station 
|on Hudson’s River, to the Station on Delaware 
| River. 

First, We beg Leave to shew, That the States of 
| Holland and their Subjects, with the Leave of of 
| King James the First of England, were in the 
| Year 1663, and long before, possessed of all those 
| Tracts of Land, on the Continent of North Amer- 
, ica, now called New York and New Jersey, on 
| the East Side of Delaware River, and the Proy- 
| ince of Pennsylvania, or a great Part thereof, and 
| the three lower Counties of New-Castle, Kent, 
| and Sussex, on the West Side of the said River ; 
| That his late Majesty King Charles the Second, 
| by his Letters Patent, bearing Date the 12th Day 
| of March, 1663-4, for the Consideration therein 
| mentioned, did grant, to his Brother, James Duke 
| of York, among other Things, the said Tract of 





| Country by the Bounds, and in the Words follow- 
ing, that is to say, “ All that Island, or Islands, 
“commonly called by the several Name, or 
|“ Names, of Mattowack or Long Island, situate, 
|“ lying and being, towards the West of Cape Cod, 
“and the narrow Higansetts, abutting upon the 
/“ main Land, between the two Rivers, there 


nominated, authorized, and appointed, you, or any | ‘‘ called or known by the several Names of Con- 
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“necticut, and Hudson’s River; together also, 
“with the said River, called Hudson’s River, and 
“ all the Land from the West Side of Connecti- 
“cut, to the East Side of the Delaware Bay,” to- 
gether with all Royalties and Powers of Govern- 
ment. 

That, about the Time of granting said Letters 
Patent to the Duke of York, his said late Majes- 
y King Charles the Second, with an armed 

orce, dispossessed the Dutch of that whole Tract 
of Country, then called the new Netherland. 

That, it being, as we apprehend, the Intent and 
meaning of his said late Majesty King Charles the 
Second, by his said Letters Patent, to grant to 
the Duke of York, all the Lands which the Dutch 
held and possessed, and by them called new 
Netherland ; the said Duke of York soon atlter- 
wards took into his Possession, not only all the 
Lands lying between Connecticut River, on the 
East, and the Bay, and River Delaware on the 
West, but of the three lower Counties, and such 
Parts of the Province of Pennsylvania, as had 
been in the Possession of the Dutch, on the West 
Side of the said Bay and River Delaware ; and by 
himself, his Governour and Agents, exercised 
Acts of Propriety, and Powers of Government 
therein. 

That, the Duke of York being so seized, by 
Deeds of Lease and Release, bearing Date respect- 
ively the 23d, and 24th Days of June, 1664, did, 
for the Consideration therein mentioned, grant 
and convey, to John Lord Berkely Baron of 
Stratton, and Sir George Carteret, both of his 


Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, in Fee, | 


Part of the said entire Tract of Land, by the fol- 
lowing Bounds, Viz. 
“ adjacent to New England, and lying and being, 
“the Westward of Long-Island, and Manhitas- 
“Island, and bounded on the East, Part by the 
“Main Sea, and Part by Hudson’s River; and 
“hath upon the West, Delaware Bay or River, 


“ as far as Cape May, at the Mouth of Delaware 
“ Bay ; and to the Northward, as far as the North- 


“ aware, which is in Forty one Degrees, and For- 


“ ty Minutes of Latitude ; and crosseth over thence, | « Court at Whitehall, the 9th Day of December, 


“in a Straight Line, to Hudson’s River in Forty 
“one Degrees of Latitude; which said Tract of 


“ Land, is hereafter to be called by the Name, or | 


“ Names, of New-Ceesarea or New-Jersey.” 

That Lord Berkely and Sir George Carteret, 
immediately took Possession of the said Prov- 
ince of New-Jersey, and early in the Year 1665, 
sent out from England, Philip Carteret Esq ; 
their Governor, and were at a considerable Ex- 
pence, in sending over Persons, to settle and im- 
prove the said Colony ; in which they succeeded 
so well, That, on or before the Year 1671, the 
Settlements extended from the Sea Coast, up 


+ 


“ All that Tract of Land | 








along Hudson’s River to Haverstraw, near to the 
Highlands. 

That his said late Majesty King Charles the 
Second, was not only privy and consenting to the 
Duke’s Grant of the said Province of New-Jersey, 
to Lord Berkely, and Sir George Carteret, and 
gave them his Countenance and Protection, in 
the Settlement thereof; but was pleased so far 
to interpose his Authority, to compel a due Obe. 
dience and Submission to them, as lawful Pro. 
prietors of the said Province, as to write a Letter, 
dated the 9th Day of December, 1672, to the then 
Deputy-Governor and Council, in the following 
Words, to wit: 


“Charles, R.—Trusty and well beloved, we 
“ greet you well: Having been informed, that 
“some turbulent and disaffected Persons, living 
“ and inhabiting within the Province of Czosarea 
“or New-Jersey, (the Propriety whereof, we 
“have granted, to our right trusty and well be. 
“loved Councellors, John Ld. Berkely, of Strat- 
«“ ton, and Sir George Carteret, Knight and Bar- 
“ onet,) do refuse to submit, and be obedient to 
“the Authority, derived from us to the said Lord 
«“ Berkely, and Sir George Carteret, as absolute 
«“ Proprietors of the same, to the great Prejudice 
“of the said Lords Proprietors, the Disturbance 
“of the Inhabitants, and Hindrance of the whole 
«“ Plantation there designed: We, do therefore, 
“hereby require you, in our Name, strictly to 
“ charge and command all Persons whatsoever, 
“inhabiting within the said Province, forthwith 
“to yield Obedience to the Laws and Govern- 
“ ment there settled and established by the said 
“ Lords Proprietors, having the sole Power under 
“us, to settle and dispose of the said Country 


| “upon such Terms and Conditions as they shall 


“ think fit: And we shall expect a ready Com- 


|“ pliance with this our Will and Pleasure, from 
| “all Persons whatsoever, dwelling or remaining 


\ ot aaa a br as es 2 
« and extendeth Southward, to the Main Ocean, | within the aforesaid Province, upon Pain of 


“ incurring our high Displeasure, and being pro- 


|“ ceeded against with due Severity according to 


; : |“ Law; whereof you a ive public Notice to 
“ermost Branch of the said Bay, or River of Del- | tt; SOURES YOR OHO te Give gemthe Hees 


“ all Persons, that are, or may be concerned ; and 
“so we bid you Farewell. Given at our 
“ 1672, in the Twenty-fourth Year of our Reign.” 
By his Majesty’s Command. 
Henry Coventry. 


That, War breaking out between England and 
Holland, in the Year 1672, the Dutch recon- 
quered and possessed themselves again, of the 
Provinces of New-York, New-Jersey, the Lower- 
Counties, now New-Castle, Kent, and Sussex, and 
Pennsylvania, which had been taken from them, as 
aforesaid, in the Year 1664; and restored them 
again to the English by the Treaty of Westmin- 
ster, in the Year following; upon which it was 
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thought prudential to procure new Grants for 
the said Country, from the Crown. 

That, King Charles: the Second, by his Second 
Letters Patent, bearing Date the 29th Day of 

* June, 1674, did again, nearly in the same Words, 
grant and confirm unto the Duke of York, in Fee, 
the several Tracts of Land in America, which 
by his former Letters Patent he had granted. 

That, The Duke of York, afterwards, by his 
Deeds of Lease and Release, bearing Date the 
28th and 29th Days of July, 1674, did for the 
Consideration therein mentioned, grant and con- 
vey to the said Sir George Carteret, in Fee, as and 
for his Moiety of the said Province of New-Jer- 
sey;a Part thereof, described in the following 

ords, to wit: “ All that Tract of Land adjacent 
“to New-England, and lying and being to the 
“ Westward of Long-Island, and Manhatten’s-Is- 
“land, and bounded on the East Part by the 
“Main Sea, and Part by Hudson’s River, and ex- 
“tending Southward as far as a certain Creek, 
“called Barnagat, being about the Middle be- 
“tween Sandy-Point and Cape-May ; and bounded 
“on the West, in a straight Line from the said 
“Creek, called Barnagat, to a certain Creek in 
“ Delaware River, next adjoining to, and below a 
“certain Creek in Delaware River, called Ranco- 
“kas-Kill, and from thence up the said Delaware- 
“ River, to the Northermost Branch thereof, which 
“is in Forty-one Degrees and Forty Minutes of 
“ Latitude, and on the North, crosseth thence in a 
“straight Line to Hudson’s-River, in Forty-one 
“ Degrees of Latitude.” 

That, John Lord Berkely, by his Deed dated 
on or about the 18th Day of March, 1673, granted 
his Moiety of the said Province of New-Jersey, 
to John Fenwick, in Fee. 

That, The said John Fenwick, by Deeds of 
Lease and Release, dated the 9th and 10th Days 
of February, 1674; conveyed the said Moiety 
unto Edward Byllynge, William Penn, Gawen 
Lawrie, and Nicholas Lucas, reserving a Teuth 
Part thereof: Afterwards conveyed to the said 
Byllynge, Penn, Lawrie, and Lucas. 

That, The last abovementioned Grant, from 
the Duke of York, to Sir George Carteret, con- 
taining within its Bounds, more than a Moiety 
of the said Province; the said Sir George Car- 
teret, afterwards entered into an Agreement with 
the said Edward Byllynge, William Penn, Gawen 
Lawrie, and Nicholas Lucas, for an equal and 
just Partition of the said Province : In Conse- 
quence of which, a Division was accordingly made, 
and a Line of Partition settled and ratified by an 
Indenture Quintipartite, bearing Date the First 
Day of July, 1676, between the Parties aforesaid ; 
by which the said William Penn and others, re- 
lease to the said Sir George Carteret, “ All that 
“ Easterly Part, Share, or Portion, and all those 
* Easterly Parts, Shares,and Portions of the said 
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“Tract of Land, and Premises so granted and 
“conveyed by his said Royal Highness the said 
“ James Duke of York, unto the said John Lord 
“ Berkely, and Sir George Carteret,'as aforesaid, 
“extending Eastward and Northward, along the 
“ Sea Coast and the said River, called Hudson’s- 
“ River, from the East Side of a certain Place or 
“Harbour, lying on the Southern Part of the 
“same Tract of Land, and commonly called or 
“known in a Map of the said Tract of Land, by 
“the Name of Little Egg-Harbour, to that Part 
“ of the said River called Hudson’s-River, which 
“is in Forty-one Degrees of Latitude, being the 
“ furthermost Part of the said Tract of Land and 
“ Premises, which is bounded by the said River, 
“and crossing over from thence in a straight 
“Line, extending from that Part of Hudson’s- 
“River aforesaid, to the Northermost Branch or 
“ Part of the before mentioned River called Del- 
“ aware-River ; and to the most Northerly Point 
“or Boundary of the said Tract of Land and 
“ Premises, so granted by his said Royal High- 
“ness James Duke of York, unto the said Lord 
“ Berkely, and Sir George Carteret.” 

That, The Duke of York, by Deed dated the 
6th of Day August, 1680, reciting the Quintipar- 
tite Deed, conveyed to William Penn and others, 
Assigns of and claiming under Lord Berkely, 
“ All that Part, Share, and Portion, and all those 
“ Parts, Shares, and Portions, of all that entire 
“Tract of Land; and all those entire Premises, 
“so granted by his said Royal Highness, unto the 
“said John Lord Berkely, and Sir George Car- 
“teret, and their Heirs as aforesaid, as in, by, and 
“upon said Partition aforesaid, was and were 
“vested in the said William Penn, Gawen Law- 
“rie,and Nicholas Lucas, and their Heirs, and 
“then agreed to be called by the Name of West 
“ New-Jersey ;” “and therein divided and sepa- 
“rated from East New-Jersey, by a straight Line 
“from the North Partition Point to the South 
“ Partition Point: And, which North Partition 
Point, is, in the said Deed from the Duke of York, 
to the said Assigns of Lord Berkely, particularly 
described to be, a certain other Point, there, 
“ Now called the North Partition Point, being the 
“most Northerly Point Branch, or Part of the 
“said River, called Delaware-River.” 

That, The said Sir George Carteret, being 
seized as aforesaid, of the Eastern Division of 
New-Jersey, by his Testament and last Will, 
dated on or about the 5th Day of December, 
1678, authorized the Right Honourable John Earl 
of Bath, and divers other Persons therein ap- 
pointed, to sell and convey his Estate and Inter- 
est, in the said Province of New-Jersey, and died. 

That, the said John Earl ot Bath, and the other 
Trustees for that Purpose named in the said Will, 
by their Deed, dated the Second Day of February, 
1682, and in the Thirty-fourth Year of the Reign 
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King Charles the Second, for the Considera- 
tion therein mentioned, conveyed the said Eastern 
Division of New-Jersey to William Penn, and 
Eleven others in Fee. 

That, the said William Penn, and the other 
Grantees in the last mentioned Deed, on or about | 
the Month of September 1682, sold and conveyed | 
one Moiety of the said Eastern Share, or Divi- | 
sion, to Robert Barclay and Eleven other Pro- 
prietors, by their several separate Deeds in Fee. 

That, The Duke of York afterwards by Deed, 
dated March 14th, 1682; and in the Thirty-fifth 
Year of the Reign of King Charles the Second, 
for and in Consideration of a competent Sum of 
lawful English Money, “and for the better Ex- 
“ tinguishing all such Claims and Demands as his 
“said Royal Highness, or his Heirs may anywise 
« have, of or in the Premises aforesaid now called 
“ Kast New-Jersey, or any Part of them,” did 
grant and confirm unto the said Twenty-four Pro- 
prietors, their Heirs and Assigns: “ All that 

‘Part Share and Portion, and all those Parts 
“Shares and Portions, of all that entire Tract of 
“Land, and all those entire premises so granted 
“by his said Royal Iighness, unto the said John 
“Lord Berkely, and Sir George Carteret, and 
“their Heirs, as in, by, and upon the said Parti- 
“ tion, was, and were vested in the said Sir George 
“Carteret, and his Heirs, and then agreed to be 


“called by the Name of East New-Jersey ; and in 
the said Deed, from the Duke of York, to the | 


said Twenty- four Proprietors, the before men- 
tioned Indenture Quintipartite, is recited and re- 
ferred to, and the Bounds of East New-Jersey, is 
therein described, in the following Words, to wit; 
« All that Easterly Part, Share and Portion, and 
“all those Easterly Parts, Shares and Portions, 
“of the said Whole, and entire Tract of Land, 
“and Premises before mentioned, extending 


«« Eastward and Northward, along the Sea Coast | 


“and the said River, called Hudson’s River, from 

“the East Side of a certain Place or Harbour, 

“lying on the Southerly Part of the same Tract | 
«of Land, and commonly called or known in a 
“ Map of the said Tract of Land, by the Name of 
“ Little Egg Harbour, to that Part of the said 
“ River, called Iludson’s River, which is in For- 
“ty-one Degrees of Latitude, being the further- | 
“most Part of the said Tract of Land, and Prem- 
«“jses which is bounded by the said River; and 
“crossing over from thence in a Straight Line, 
“extending from that Part of Hudson’s River | 
“aforesaid, to the Northermost Branch of the 
“aforementioned River, called Delaware River, 

“ and to the most Northerly Point, or Boundary 

“of the said entire Tract of Land, and Premises 
“ now called the North Partition Point ; and from 
«thence, that is to say, from the North Partition 
«“ Point, extending Southward unto the most 
“Southerly Point, by a straight and direct Line 


|“George Carteret, Knight and Baronet; 


| - 1682, 


|“ all Powers and Jurisdictions necessary 
|“ good Government of the said Province. 
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a“ saned through the said Tract of teat, from 
“the said North Partition Point to the said South 
“ Partition Point.” 

That, His said late Majesty Charles the Sec. 
ond, being fully acquainted with, and approving’ 
of the several Sales, Convey ances, and Partition 
of the said Province of New-Jersey, above stated ; 
and more especially of the just Rights and Title 


| of the said T'wenty-four Proprietors, to the E; ast. 
| ern-Division of New-Jersey 


; was pleased to sig. 
nify such his Royal Approbation, by a Letter un- 
der his ILand, bearing Date the 23d Novem! Or, 
1683, to the Governor and Council of East New. 
Jersey, in the following Words, to wit: 
“Charles R—. Whereas his Majesty for divers 
“ good Causes and Considerations, him thereunto 
“moving, by Letters Patent, bearing Date the 
“29th Day of June, Anno Domini, 1674, in the 
“ ‘Twenty -sixth Year of his Majesty’s Reign, was 
“pleased to give and grant unto his de: arest 
“ Brother James Duke of York, several Territo- 
“ries, Islands, and Tracts of Land in America, 
“ Part of which were since called by the Name 
“of Nova-Caesarea or New-Jersey ; and was vested 
“in John Lord Berkely, of Stratton, and Sir 
who 
“were both of his Majesty’s most honourable 


|“ Privy-Council, and in their Heirs and Assigns, 
|“ andthe East Part or Portion of the said Prov. 


“ince of New-Jersey, by a certain Deed of Par. 
“tition afterwards made, became the Share of 


|“ the said Sir George Carteret, his Heirs and As- 
|“ signs, and was agreed to be called Hust New- 


“ Jersey, and was since assigned to the present 
“ Proprietors: And, whereas his Royal Highness 
“ James Duke of York, by his Indenture, bearing 
“Date the 14th Day of March, Anno Domini 
in the Thirty- fifth Year of his Majesty's 
“ Reign, (for the Consideration therein mentioned) 
“did grant and confirm the said Province of East 
“New-Jersey, extending Eastward and North- 
“ward along the Sea Coast and Hudson’s River, 
“from Little Egg-Ilarbour to that part of Hud. 


455 


“ son’s-River, which is in Forty-one Degrees of 


| “ Northern Latitude ; and otherways bounded and 


“limited as in said Grant and Confirmation, Re- 
“lation being thereunto had, may more particu- 
“larly and <t large appear, unto James Earl of 


| Perth, John Drummond, of Lundie, as also unto 
|“ Robert Bare slay, of Urie, Esq; 
| “ of Clunie, 


Robert Gordon, 
isq: and others his Majesty’s loving 
“Subjects in England, Scotland, and elsewhere, 
“to the Number “of Twenty- four Grantees, and to 
“their Heirs and Assigns forever, together with 
for the 
Ilis 
hereby declare his 


“ Majesty therefore, doth 


| $6 Roy: al Will and Pleasure, and doth strictly 


“charge and command the Planters and Inh: abit- 
“ants, and all other Persons concerned -in the 
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“said Province of East New-Jersey, that they do 
“submit and yield all due Obedience to the Laws 
“and Government of the said Grantees, their 


“Heirs and Assigns, as absolute Proprietors and | 


“Governors thereof, who have the sole Power 
“and Right derived under his Royal Highness, 
“from his said Majesty, to settle and dispose of 
“the said Province, upon such Terms and Condi- 
“tions as to them shall seem good; as also tu 
“their Deputy, or Deputies, Agents, Lieutenants, 
“and Officers, lawfully commissionated by them 
“according tothe Powers and Authorities granted 
“to them: And of this, his Majesty’s Royal Will 
“and Pleasure, the Governor and Council is re- 
“quired to give public Notice; his Majesty ex- 
“pecting and requiring forthwith, a due Compli- 
“ance with this his Royal Will and Pleasure, 
“from ail Persons, as well without the Province 
“as within the same, (whom these Presents do 
“or may concern) as they will answer the con- 
“trary thereof at their Peril.—Given at the Court 
“at Whitehall, the 23d Day of November, 1683, 
“in the 'Thirty-fifth Year of his Majesty’s Reign.” 
By His Majesty’s Command. 
SUNDERLAND. 


Under these several Letters Patent, Deeds, 
Confirmations, and Evidences; we the Agents 
for the Province of New-Jersey, humbly con- 
tend, 

That, The said Province is, and ought to be 
limited and bounded to the Northward, by a 
straight Line drawn from the Latitude of Forty- 
one Degrees on Hudson’s River, to the Latitude 
of Forty-one Degrees and Forty Minutes on the 
Northermost Branch of the River Delaware ; and 
that the said Line, and no other, can, consistent 
with the plain and true Intent and Meaning of 
the said Deeds, be established as the Northern 
Boundary and Partition Line between New-York 
and New-Jersey: And, we have the Pleasure to 
find, on looking back into the Records and public 
Proceedings of the said Colonies, that we are sup- 
ported in the present Claim, andin the Construc- 
tions of the Deeds before stated, not only by the 


uniform Opinion of some of the first Grantees of | 


the Province of New-Jersey, and their Succes- 
sors. But by the concurrent Sense and Conces- 
sions of the several Governors, and Councils of 
New-York, and the Legislature of both the said 
Colonies, from the first Settlement thereof until 


about the Year 1755, when, for the first Zime, | 


Objections were made to the said Boundary on 


tion or Pretence, we, on Behalf of the said Proy- 
ince, how most humbly and cheerfully submit to 
your Ifonour’s Judgment and Determination. 


particular Arguments and Observations on the 
several above stated Grants and Deeds; we shall 
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only trouble you for the Present with a few 
Proofs, to show that the Claim now made by the 
Province of New-Jersey, was not only undis- 
puted but universally agreed to, and acknowl- 
edged for the Course of at least Ninety Years af- 
ter the first Grant thereof made by the Duke of 
York. 

In the Year 1686, it appears by the Council 
Minutes of New-York, That, Col. Thomas Don- 
gan, Governor of New-York, Gawen Lawrie, Esq; 
Deputy-Governor of East New-Jersey, and John 
Skene, Esq; Deputy-Governor of West-Jersey, 
agreed to run the Partition Line between the 
said Provinces; in Consequence of which, on the 
first of September, 1686, the following Instruc- 
tions were given to Philip Wells, Surveyor, on 
the Part of New-York. 


Ata COUNCIL, September 1, 1686. 


PRESENT The GOVERNOR, 
Mr. SterHen VAN CortTLANDT, 
Mr. Nicnoias BAYARD, 

Major G. BaxTEr, 

J. SPRAGGE. 


“The following Instructions were given to Philip 
“ Wells, Esquire, Surveyor of his Ma- 
“jesty’s Province of New-York : 


“YOU are carefully, and with Exactness to 
“run the Line between this Province, and that of 
“ East- Jersey, beginning in the Latitude of Forty- 
“ one Degrees and Forty Minutes, upon Delaware- 
“ River. 

“That being done, you are to make the best 
“Mark you are able, where the Bounds of the 
“Government fall, and to give a punctual Re- 
“port thereof, under the Hands of yourself, and 
“the other Surveyors concerned, with as much 
“ Speed as conveniently may be, into the Secre- 
“tary’s-Office: And, because it is very requisite 
“to know the Nature of the Soil; you are also 
“ to take notice of, and observe the Nature of the 
“ Country, and to give me a Description of it.—- 
“Given under my Hand at Fort-James, in New- 
“ York, this First Day of September, 1686.” 


“To Philip Wells, Esquire, Surveyor-General of 
“his Majesty’s Province of New-York: 


Nothing final being done in Purstiance of the 


| above Agreement and Instructions; in the Year 
the Part of New-York; but, upon what Founda. | 


1717, an Act of General Assembly was passed by 
the Legislature of New-York, which among 


Other Things, directed and made Provision for 
| the running and ascertaining the said Partition 
As we do not think it necessary to enter into | 


| Jersy, 


Line, in Conjunction with the Province of New- 
" which Act received the Royal Assent 
on the 19th of May, 1720. 
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An Act of Assembly of like Import, with that 
of New-York, being passed in the Province of 
New-Jersey the Year following; Commissions 
were soon afterwards issued in both Governments, 
appointing Commissioners and Surveyors, to as- 
certain-and run the said Line; in which Com- 
missions, they are among other Things directed, 
“ Carefully and diligently to Inspect and Survey, 
“all or such of the Seem of Water that form 
“the River Delaware, which they the said Com- 
“ missioners, or the Surveyor or Surveyors, may 
“esteem necessary to be inspected or surveyed, 
“in order to find out and determine which of the 
“Streams is the Northermost Branch of the 
“ River Delaware; and that, then when such 
“ Branch is so discovered, that, the Surveyor or 
“ Surveyors, carefully according to the best of 
“their Knowledge and Understanding, discover 
“and find out that I’lace of the said Northermost 
“ Branch of Delaware-River, that Wes in the Lati- 
“tude of Forty-one Degrees and Forty Minutes, 
“which is” The North Partition Point of New- 
“ York and New-Jersey, &c. And further that 
they “Carefully find out and discover, that Part 
“on the West-Side of Hudson’s-River, that lies 
“in the Forty-one Degree of Latitude; and that, 
“when that Place is known, which is the further- 
“ most Place of the Province of New-Jersey, that 
“is bounded by said Hudson’s-River ;” then the 
“said Commissioners and Surveyors, according to 
“the best of their Skill and Knowledge, shall 
“run, survey, and mark out astraight and direct 
“ Line from that Part of Hudson’s-River in the 
“ Forty-one Degree of Latitude, unto that Place 
“aforesaid, called the North Partition Point, 
“upon the Northermost Branch of Delaware, 
“ which is in the Latitude of Forty-one Degrees 
“and Forty Minutes, &c. As by the exemplified 
“Copies of the said Commissions ready to be 
“ produced, may more at large,appear. 

The Commissioners and Surveyors, being thus 
fully and legally authorized and commissionated, 
(and the Surveyors being first sworn) they entered 
upon the Work committed to them in the Year 
1719, and after agreeing that the Stream or 
River, which is commonly called or known by 
the Name of Fishkill, was the WNorthermost 
Branch of the River Delaware, they with great 
Care and Accuracy ascertained and fixed the Lat- 
ttude of Forty-one Degrees and Forty Minutes, 
upon the East-Side of the said Northermost 
Branch, as by the Copy of an Indenture Tripar- 
tite, under the Hands and Seales of the said 
Commissioners and Surveyors, ready to be pro- 
duced, may more at large appear. 

The Surveyors then proceeding, agreeable to 
the before in Part recited Commissions, to Hud- 
son’s-River, in order there to ascertain the Lati- 
tude of Forty-one Degrees; Allane Jarratt, the 
Surveyor, on the Part of New-York, discovered or 
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pretended to discover some Defect in the Instru. 
ment made use of in taking the Observations 
that Place and the Fishkills; for which Reason 
only, a Stop was put to the said Work by the 
Government of New-York, until a better Insiru. 
ment could be procured: andit is very remarka. 
ble, that in the Course of the Debates between 
the said Governments, the Reports of Council, 
and Assembly, and Petitions of Persons princi. 
pally interested on the Part of New-York, in the 
Lands near the Line which appear on the Books 
and Records of both Provinces, and which are (if 
judged necessary) ready to be produced to your 
Honours, there was not the least Objection made 
against the Extension of the Boundary of New. 
Jersey, to the Latitude of Forty-one Degrees and 
Forty Minutes, on the Northermost Branch of 
Delaware, and the Latitude of Forty-one Degrees 
on Hudson’s-River ; but on the contrary, the said 
Bounds were ever admitted, and the whole Mat. 
ter in Contest was confined to two Points: 
whether the Latitude of Forty-one Degrees and 
Forty Minutes, had been truly ascertained? and 
whether the Branch called the Fishkill, was the 
Northermost Branch of the River Delaware ? 

And, That, these continued to be the Senti- 
ments of the Legislature of the Province of New. 
York, till very lately, will appear by the Min. 
utes of the Assembly of that Province, of the 29th 
of October, 1754; wherein a Report of the Con. 
mittee on this Matter, is entered in the fol- 
lowing Words, to wit: “That, it appeared to 
“them, that in the Year 1686, two stations were 
“ fixed, as the terminating Points of the Line of 
“ Division to be run (tho’ the same, as far as they 
“can discover, never was run) between the Prov- 
“inces of New-York, and New-Jersey, viz. The 
“one on the Northermost Branch of Delaware. 
“ River, in Forty-one Degrees and Forty Minutes 
“North Latitude, and the other on Hudson's. 
“River in Forty-one Degrees North Latitude, 
“ whichis due West from Lower Yonker’s Mill's.” 
And in the said Report, they further say, “That, 
“as to the Station on Delaware-River, notwith- 
“standing it appears to have been fixed in Forty- 
“one Degrees and Forty Minutes North Latitude, 
“on the Most Northwardly Branch of Delaware. 
“ River ; yet, which is the most Northerly Branch 
“of that River, or what Part thereof is in the 
“ Latitude of Forty-one Degrees and Forty Mir 
“utes, they cannot certainly discover.” 

And also by a Report of the Council of that 
Province to the Lieutenant-Governor thereof, 
dated the 17th of December, 1754; wherein they 
say, “ we come now to the Report of the Com: 
“ mittee of the General Aneembts of this Prov- 
“ ince, and do humbly report unto your Honour, 
“that we have considered the same, and observe 
“its Agreement with our Sentiments relating 
“the Stations of 1686.” 
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And in the said Report, further say, “ Which 
“Station on Delaware appears to have been fixed 
“on the then esteemed Northwardmost Branch of 
“ Delaware, and on such Part thereof as at that 
“ Time was found by the Surveyors of East and 
“ West-Jersey, and New-York, to be in the Lati- 
“tude of Forty-one Degrees and Forty Minutes 
4 North.” 

We shall here close the State of this Matter on 
the Behalf of the Province of New-Jersey, hop- 
ing that we shall be indulged in offering such 
further Matters as may be found necessary, either 
for the better Elucidation of the Facts, or the 
Constructions herein set forth, or in Answer to 
whatever may be offered on the Part of the Prov- 
ince of New-York: And, we can with great Truth 
say, that the Government of New-Jersey hath 
ever been desirous of bringing to an Issue this 
important Matter; and it gives us the highest 
Pleasure that his Majesty has now been gra- 
ciously pleased to submit the Decision of it to 
Judges whose Impartiality and Abilities cannot 
fail to secure to the contending Parties, a Deter- 
mination founded in Wisdom and Justice. 


JOHN STEVENS 

JAMES PARKER, 
HENRY CUYLER, 
WALTER RUTHERFURD, 


New-York, July 18, 1769. 


Agents on the 
Part of the 
Province of 
New-Jersey. 


Il.—WHO KILLED GENERAL BRAD- 
DOCK? 


The disastrous defeat of this famous general on 
the ninth of July, 1755, in the expedition against 
Fort DuQuesne, now Pittsburg, is well known. 
In his extreme self-confidence and presumption, 
disregarding the warnings of Washington, he 
fell into an ambuscade of French and Indians, 
seven miles from the fort; and after having five 
horses shot under him, was mortally wounded, 
and the whole army then retreated in great dis- 
order, leaving their wounded and baggage to 
the mercy of the savage foe. 

Now, I am informed by a most respectable 

entleman, a native of Iredell County, North 
Carolina, where he has always lived—James S. 
Allison, Esqr., now fifty-four years old—that when 
he was a small boy, his father lived on the same 
farm with his grandfather William Allison, and 
his grandmother Agnes Allison, whose original 
name was Allison, and the cousin of her husband. 
That she was born in Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania, her parents having come from Ire- 
land and settled there, and that she died in 1834, 


aged about eighty years. That she told him, the | 
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said James S. Allison, many a time, that she had 
an older brother by the name of Robert Allison, 
who wasa captain in Braddock’s army, in the ad- 
vance guard: and that this brother—who was 
also in several skirmishes with the Indians,in con- 
nection with General, then Colonel Washington ; 
and also a captain in the Pennsylvania troops in 
the Revolutionary War, and was killed near the 
close of it—always told her, that when they fell 
into the ambuscade in Braddock’s campaign, and 
many had been killed, and especially the officers, 
they could not see the enemy among the trees and 
bushes, nor defend themselves ; and the General 
would not let them retreat; then that he, the said 
Captain Robert Allison, directed his orderly ser- 
geant to shoot him, in order that they might get 
out of the difficulty without any further useless 
sacrifice of life. This officer, instead of shootin 
the General, shot several horses under him: an 
then that he, the said Captain Robert Allison, took 
the gun out of the hands of the officer, and shot 
Braddock himself. That he told her, his sister, 
Agnes Allison, not to make this public, at that 
time, for he would be hung for it. 

My informant, however, born in 1812, often 
heard her speak of it, up to 1834, when she died ; 
and he bad more knowledge of it than the other 
grandchildren, for he was the oldest grandchild, 
and was often in the company of his grandmother. 
The two families used water from the same spring, 
in the lower end of Iredell County, North Caro- 
lina, to which his grandparents had emigrated 
from Pennsylvania, before the revolution. 

The name Robert is a prevailing name in vari- 
ous branches of the extensive Allison family in 
this country; the writer has known of at least six 
of that name. The allegations of this old lady 
on other points, so far as they go, correspond 
with the various histories, but she never read 
any history of the transaction. And no family, 
either in Pennsylvania or in several adjacent 
counties in North Carolina, is of higher respect- 
ability than the name of Allison. There is no 
essential improbability in the statement, and itis 
believed that in both the Mexican War, and the 
more recent War in our land, cases of this kind 
have often occurred where officers in the army 
have been purposely shot by their own men. 

There would seem to be no motive for Captain 
Robert Allison to claim this deed for himself, if 
it were not the fact. He would be liable to con- 
dign punishment if the matter came to light; 
hence a good reason for not having it known out 
of the family for a long time, and till the danger 
was past. E. F. R. 


Davipson Coiizae, N. C., Sept. 1866. 
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IV.—REV. JOHN ASHLEY OF DEERFIELD. 


(This distinguished minister was born in 1713, graduated at 
Yale College in 1730, and, on the eighth of November, 1732, 
was ordained Pastor of the church at Deerfield, Mass, 

He war widely known and greatly respected ; and few of his 
contemporaries exercised a greater influence in the churches, 

The following notes of one of his sermons, preached at Deer- 
field, on the twenty-third of January, 1749, are copied from 
the original Manuscript, in the possession of the Rev. E. H 
Gillette, D.D., of Harlem, N. Y.; and will serve to illustrate 
the views of the Clergy of New England. concerning the duties 
of Masters and Slaves, a century ago.—[Ep, Hist. Maa.) 


I. Cor. 7.22. For he that is called in ye Lord, 
being a servant, is the Lord’s Freeman ; likewise 
also, he that is called, being free, is Christ's 
Servant. 


DEERFIELD January 23. 1749. 
Preached on an evening Lecture to the Negros. 


God has no regard of persons in the affair of 
our Salvation ; whosoever will is invited to come 
and take of the waters of life freely. Is. 55, 
' Rev. 22. 

‘here are none of the human race too low & 
despicable for God to bestow Salvation upon. 
Yea it is the mean & base things of this world 
which God is pleased to elect to eternal life— 
whilst the rich are sent empty away, & y° 
great and honorable are left to perish in their 
sins.—There are some of the children of men, 
however wretched and miserable y' case is, [¢hat] 
have no sense of y" need of a Saviour—They are 
satisfying eomeiives with earthly things—They 
glory in the enjoyment of this world—They say 
who will show us any earthly good—They pant 
after the dust of y* earth, but they have no de- 
sires after Spiritual and eternal things—Some 
look upon themselves [as] too good to trouble 
themselves about the pardon of Sin. Fruits of 
[the] Spirit, meekness,. humility, repentance to- 
wards God are too much beneath them, so some 
are ready to look upon themselves [as] above the 
duties of Xtianity. 

On the other hand, there are some who are 
tempted to think themselves beneath the offers 
of mercy, & they are ready to think—God will 
not have mercy on them, because they are such 
poor miserable creatures. It may be they are 
poor and despised—and will God think on them 
whom the world will take no notice of—or it 
may be they are ignorant, and cant know and 
understand like other men—and it is not worth 
while for them to trouble themselves much about 
Salvation. 

Or it may be they think y” are Servants & y” 
han’t time or advantages, & they are such poor 
creatures that it is not likely they shall ever ob- 
tain mercy. But let us take notice of the riches 
of grace to the children of men—The poor may 
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be rich in faith and heirs of Glory—The ignorant 
may understand and know God in Christ, whilst 
the wise perish in their own understanding. 

Servants who are at the dispose & Command 
of others, who, it may be, are despised in the 
world, may be the Lord’s freemen and heirs of 
glory. 

1st I will show that Christianity allows of the 
relation of masters and Servants. 

2‘ly, I will show that such as are by Divine 
providence placed in the State of Servants, are 
not excluded from Salvation, but may become the 
Lord’s freemen. 

3“, I will show what a privilege and advan. 
tage it is to be a freeman in the Lord. 

4tly, Will give some Directions to such as are 
servants to become the Lord’s freemen. 

5tly, Will show what motives there are for 
such to seek to be the Lord’s freemen. ; 

1*, I will show y‘ Xtianity allows of y* rela. 
tion of masters and Servants. 

When the Gospel was first preached to y* Gen. 
tiles, & y¥ partook of the glorious suvtlagen of 
it, the Devil endeavored to puff them up with 
pride & to lead them into an abuse of the liber- 
ties of the Gospel. Servants who became be- 
lievers, were ready to despise their unbelieving 
masters—and began to proclaim liberty to them. 
selves, and declare it unlawful for such as were 
Xtians to be Servants. But the Apostle by the 
direction of God’s Spirit, considers and deter- 
mines this point—They who were servants were 
not to forsake y" masters, but to abide in that 
Station—Nor would he have them trouble then- 
selves about being Servants. So when Onesimus, 
a Servant, ran away from his master, and was 
persuaded to be a christian by Paul, he does not 
tell him to forsake his master, but sent him home 
to him, and tells Philemon in his epistle he 
would be profitable to him for time to come— 
What a tewptation of the Devil is it therefore to 
lead Servants into Sin, and provoke God ; to in- 
sinuate into them they ought not to abide in 
y' place of Servant,—and so either forsake their 
master or are uneasy, unfaithful, slothful Serv- 
ants, to the damage of masters and the dishonor 
of religion—the reproach of Xtianity. 

Secondly I am to show that Such as are by 
Divine Providence placed in the place of Serv- 
ants are not excluded from Salvation, but may 
become y* Lord’s freemen—The offers of Salva- 
tion are made to Servants as well as masters— 
There is no distinction among men. Whosoever 
will, is invited to come and be saved by X Jesus 
—he will cast out none if they have no money 
to buy—nothing that this world value—if they 
have no righteousness or goodness of y" own, yet 
y’ shall find rest in X to y" Souls, The Gospel 
is not sent to one nation or people, but to Gentiles 
as well as Jews, to Barbarians Scythians—bond 
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and free are all alike welcome to X—tho they 
are under bonds to earthly masters—yet they 
may be free in X. Spiritual liberty is not incon- 
sistent with a State of Servitude—men may serve 
their masters, and yet be free from the law of 
sin and death, and be free to serve X. 

Thirdly I am to Show what a privilege it is 
to be the Lord’s freeman, and it includes these 
things. 

1" They who are the Lord’s freemen are de- 
livered from the Covenant of works. They are 
not under the law, but under grace. 

2‘, They are free from the condemnation of 
death that is passed upon them. 

3“y, They are freed from the power and do- 
minion of sin, and are enabled to Serve X. 

44ly, They are freed from the hands of Satan 
and set at liberty from his Kingdom. 

5ly, They are freed from the bondage of fear 
and have good hope through grace—a sure ref- 
uge in X Jesus,—these are great privileges were 
there nothing more,—but as in cities or in Com- 
monwealths, freemen have great privileges, so it 
is in the will of God Xts freemen have great 
privileges. 

6», They are children of God, adopted into 
his family. 

Tly, They are friends of God, and have liberty 
of access to him at all times, to lay open their 
wants and grievances to him. 

Sly, They are entitled to all the great and 
precious promises which God has made to his 
people in his word. 

9%ly, They who are Christ’s freemen are led 
by the Spirit of God—his Spirit dwells in them 
to guide, quicken and comfort them. 

10“'y, Xts freemen are heirs of eternal glory 
& yY are eee up by providences and ordi- 
nances to eternal life and happiness. 

lly, Xts freemen have the holy angels to 
guard them & minister to them in the world. 

12. Xts freemen when they come to die 
enter into everlasting rest and glory. They go to 
be with the Lord. 

Fourthly I will give some directions to you 
that you may become Christ’s freemen. 

1* You must break off from all sin and sin- 
cerely repent of all your past wickedness. 

2"y You must believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and accept of him on the terms of the 
Gospel, subjecting yourselves to his Government. 

37 You must be holy in all manner of life and 
Conversation—if you live in sin you are the Serv- 
ants of sin & are not Xts freemen. 

4‘ You must watch against Sin and Keep at the 
greatest distance from it. 

5“'y You must be contented with your State & 
Condition in the world and not murmur and com- 
Plain of what God orders for you. 

g“” You must be faithful in the places God 





puts you and not be eye Servants—in vain to think 
to be Xts freemen & be slotlfu] Servants. 

7tly If you would be the Lord’s freemen you 
must resist all temptation to sin and be exemplary 
in your lives and Conversation. 

8tly Be constant and diligent in the uses of 
the means of Grace—read pray meditate—hear 
the word preached. 

Fitthly for motive consider 1*t if you are not 
Xts freemen you will be the Slaves of the Devil. 

2-ly, If you are Xts freemen you may con- 
tentedly be servants in the world—3"y X is come 
into the world and died to free you—4"'y God has 
done much for some of you to make you free— 
5ly you are under good advantages to obtain 

our liberty by X. 6y The time is that you 

now not what may be on the morrow. 7%¥ 
Think what it is to die in sin—not freed by X. 


V.—GEMS FROM THE DIADEM OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS.—ContinvED. 


3.—WauHat MAssACHUSETTS IS.¥ 


A ConsTITUTION OR FRAME OF GOVERNMENT, 
agreed upon by the Delegates of the People of 
the StaTE OF MassacuuseEtts Bay. 


In CoNVENTION, 


Begun and held at Cambridge, on the First of 
September, 1779, and continued by Adjournments 
to the Second of March, 1780. 


* * * ~ 


PART THE SECOND. 
The Frame of Government. 


The people, inhabiting the territory formerly 
called the Province of Massachusetts Bay, do 
hereby solemnly and mutually agree with each 
| other, to form themselves into a Free, Sovereign, 
and Independent Body-politic or State, by the 


* From the Appendix of The Journal of the Convention 
Sor framing a Constitution of Government for the State of 
Massachusetts Bay. Published by order of the Legislature. 
Pp. 222, 228, 249. 

By reference to the Amendments proposed by the Conven- 
tion of 1820, and ratified in 1821 (/bid, 250-252), to those pro- 
posed by the Legislatures of 1829-30 and 1830-31, and ratified 
by the People in 1831 « /bid, 252, 253), and to those proposed by 
the Convention of 1853, and rejected by the People (Journals 
of the Convention, iii., 737-768), it will be seen that Massa- 
chusetts is now, what the Fathers left her, in 17:0, a “ Free, 
een and Independent Commonwealth.”—Ep, Hist, 

AG, 
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mame of THE COMMONWEALTH OF MAS.- 
SACHUSETTS. 


* * * * 


JamEs BowpDoIn 
President 
Attest. 
SamvEL Barrett 
Secretary. 


4—“Frrepom to Worsuir Gop,” rx Massa- 
CHUSETTS.* 


An A& againft Jefuits and Popith 
Priefts. 


HEREAS divers Fefuits, Priefs 

and Popife Miffionaries have of late 

come, and for fome Time have had 

their Refidence in the remote Parts 
of this Province, and other His Majefty’s Ter- 
ritories near adjacent; who by their fubtle In- 
Sinuations, induftrioufly labour to debauch, feduce 
and withdraw the Indians from their due Obe- 
dience unto His Majefty; and to excite and ftir 
them up to Sedition, Rebellion and open Hostility 
againfi His Majefty’s Government: 


For Prevention whereof : 


BE IT ENACTED BY HIS EXCEL- 
LENCY THE GOVERNOUR, COUN- 
CIL AND REPRESENTATIVES IN 
GENERAL COURT ASSEMBLED, AND 
IT IS ENACTED BY THE AUTHOR. 
ITY OF THE SAME, That all and every 
Jefuit, feminary Prieft, Miffionary, or other 
{piritual or ecclefiaftical Perfon made or or- 
dained by any Authority, Power or Jurifdic- 
tion derived, challenged or pretended from 
the Pope or See of Rome, now refiding within 
this Province, or any Part thereof ; fhall de- 
part from and out of the fame, at or before 
the tenth Day of September next, in this 
prefent Year, One Thoufand and feven Hun- 
dred. 

AND BE IT FURTHER ENACTED 
BY THE AUTHORITY AFORESAID, 
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Power or Jurifdiction, derived, challenged or 
pretended from the Pope or See of Rome ; or 
that fhall profefs himfelf, or otherwife appear 
to be fuch by praétifing and teaching of oth. 
ers to fay any popifh Prayers, by celebrating 
Maffes, granting of Abfolutions, or ufing any 
other of the Romifh Ceremonies and Rites of 
Worthip, by or of what Name, Title or De. 
gree foever fuch Perfon fhall be called or 
known; who fhall continue, abide, remain, 
or come into this Province, or any Part 
thereof, after the tenth Day of September 
aforefaid ; fhall be deemed and accounted an 
Incendiary, and Difturber of the publick 
Peace and Safety, and an Enemy to the true 
Chriftian Religion, and fhall be adjudged to 
fuffer perpetual Imprifonment: And if any 
Perfon being fo fentenced and aétually im- 
prifoned, fhall break Prifon and make his 
Efcape, and be afterwards re-taken, he hhall 
be punifhed with Death. 

AND FURTHER IT IS ENACTED, 
That every Perfon who fhall wittingly and 
willingly, receive, relieve, harbour, conceal, 
aid or fuccour, any Jefuit, Prieft, Miffionary, 
or other ecclefiaftical Perfon of the Romih 
Clergy, knowing him to be fuch, thall be 
fined two Hundred Pounds; one Moiety 
thereof to be unto His Majefty, for and 
towards the Support of the Government of 
this Province, and the other Moiety to the 
Informer ; and fuch Perfon fhall be further 
punifhed by being fet in the Pillory on three 
feveral Days, and alfo be bound to the good 
Behaviour, at the Difcretion of the Court. 

AND BE IT ALSO ENACTED, That 
every Offence to be committed or done 
againft the Tenor of this Aé, fhall and may 
be inquired of, heard and determined in the 
Court of Affize and General Goal Delivery, 
or before Commiffioners of Oyer and Term- 
iner and Goal Delivery, {pecially to be ap- 
pointed to fit either within the County where 
the Offence is committed, or where the Of- 


That all and every Jefuit, feminary Prieft, | fender is apprehended or taken; or in any 


Miffionagy, or other fpiritual or ecclefiaftical |other County within the Province: Any 
Perfon, made or ordained by any Authority, | Law, Ufage or Cuftom to the contrary not- 


* This Act was passed by the Great and Gevera! Court or 
Assembly of His Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts Bay 
in New England, B~gun and Held at Boston, on Wednesday, 
the twen'y-ninth Day of May, 1700. 

It may be found in Acts and Laws of His Majesty's Prov 
ince of the Massachusetts Bay in New England, Ed. 1742, 
pp. 119, 120. 


withftanding. 

AND FURTHER BE IT ENACTED 
BY THE AUTHORITY AFORESAID, 
That it fhall and may be lawful to and for 
every Juftice of the Peace, to caufe any Per- 
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fon or Perfons fufpeéted of being a Jefuit, 
feminary Prieft, or of the Romifh Clergy, to 
be apprehended and‘convented before him- 
felf, or fome other of His Majefty’s Juftices. 
And if fuch Perfon do not give a fatisfactory 
Account of himfelf, he fhall be committed 
to Prifon, in order to a Trial. 

Alfo it fhall and may be lawful to and for 
any Perfon or Perfons to apprehend without 
a Warrant, any Jefuit, feminary Prieft, or 
other of the Romifh Clergy as aforefaid, and 
to convent him before the Governour, or any 
two of the Council, to be examined and im- 
prifoned, in order to a Trial; unlefs he give 
a fatisfa€tory Account of himfelf. 

And as it will be efteemed and accepted as 
a good Service done for the King, by the 
Perfon who fhall feize and apprehend any 
Jefuit, Prieft, Miffionary, or Romifh Ecclefi- 
aftic as aforefaid ; fo the Governour with the 
Advice and Confent of the Council, may 
fuitably. reward him as they fhall think fit. 

Provided, This A& fhall not extend or be 
conftrued to extend unto any of the Romifh 
Clergy which fhall happen to be Shipwreck’d; 
or through other Adverfity fhall be caft on 
Shoar, or driven into this Province; fo as he 
continue or abide no longer within the fame 
than until he may have Opportunity of Paflage 
for his Departure ; fo alfo as fuch Perfon im- 
mediately upon his arrival fhall forthwith 
attend the Governour, if near to the Place ot 
his Refidence, or otherwife on one or more of 
the Council, or next Juftices of the Peace, 
and acquaint them with his Circumftances, 
and obferve the Direétions which they fhall 
give him, during his ftay in the Province. 


VI—ABORIGINAL INGENUITY. 
THE TEPITI. 


BY HON. THOMAS EWBANK. 


(of devices peculiar to American Iadians, this one has been 
referred to (in the September number of the HistortcaL MaGa- 
SINE) ; and as it is believed to be the most original mechanical 
conception of the aborgines, and, so far as known, unique, a 
description of it will be acceptable to most of our readers,— 
Ep. Hist. Maa.) 


Were all the contrivances of untutored tribes 
collected together, they would present a greater 
range of research, and inventions more beautifully 
simple, than we are apt to imagine. Some are 
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such as science is glad to adopt, many which she 
is slow to supersede, and others, as the boome- 
rang, that she is puzzled to explain. Barbarian 
patriarchs of our species were the parents of the 
arts, spinning and weaving rose with them; 
elemental metallurgy and earthen ware are theirs. 
The chisel and drill, the hatchet and adze they 
gave us, and from them the most precious of 
primitive conceptions were received—the means 
of producing and using fire. In their condition 
they evinced as fine talents for invention as have 
their descendants under more favorable circum- 
stances. With them every device was original, 
and the arts of civilization are, in’ the main, im- 
provements on their suggestions—expansions of 
their ideas. We build on a foundation they laid, 
and cultivate a field they began to plant. 

Amid the furor attending modern inventions, 
primitive ones are neglected, much as letters are 
by those who have learned to read. We inherit 
the mechanical alphabet from barbarians, and, 
considering the times, places, and circumstances 
in and under which the elements of the world’s 
machinery were disclosed, an account of their 
origin and early. applications would form a bril- 
liant chapter in the romance of history and of 
the first rude struggles of genius. If scholars 
can learn nothing from children’s “ first lessons,” 
the wild man’s horn-book of inventions may be 
consulted with advantage by those who are in 
quest of new ideas or evén new principles. The 
Tepiti, a very ancient contribution of some me- 
chanical Cadmus of the tropics, is an example. 
Having had occasion recently to refer to it, I have 
thought, as illustrating a principal little known 
or used, a description of it might be usefully 
suggestive to inventors. 

On their discovery, the red race was found in 
possession of two chief elements of vegetable 
food ; one the seeds of a grass maize, the other 
the roots of a shrub, cassava. The first was 
cultivated in the temperate, the second in the 
warmer zones, and throughout the same parallels 
they are still prepared and used by the natives 
as by their ancestors immemoriably. Every one 
knows how northern Indians pounded their corn 
in mortars, and how often, among other relics 
turned up by the plough, stone implements for 
that purpose occur. The treatment of the south- 
ern product was different. The mandioca, or 
cassava root, is a species of potato, resembling, 
in its long, irregular figure and dimensions, the 
sweet potato. It cuts like our Mercers, white, 
firm, watery, and somewhat fibrous. It is culti- 
vated as extensively throughout Spanish and 
Portuguese America as maize is with us. Farina 
prepared from it resembles in appearance and 
qualities our Indian meal. It is “the bread of 
“ Brazil”’ There slaves live chiefly on it, and 
planters, merchants, and all classes have it always 
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on their tables. In the process of converting the 
root into flour, a higher and more varied order of 
mechanical resource was displayed by primitive 
millers of the south than is revealed in the “ corn- 
“ crackers ” or “ bread-pounders” of the north. 
The root is first washed, scraped, and then 
grated to a pulp. This they do on aslab of wood 
prepared by smearing over one side witb a thick 
gum, in which they insert a multitude of sharp 
particles of flint or granite broken up for the pur- 
pose. The gum hardens like stone and produces a 
rasp or grater that lasts a life-time. On one of 
these a root is rubbed down in a moment, and when 
any required quantity is thus treated, in order to 
et rid of the poisonous water, the pulp is put into 
the Tepiti, a coarse, basket-like tube, made of 
thin splits of cane or bamboo, three-fourths of an 
inch wide and rather loosely interwoven. (See 


Jigure.) 


A common size. is five feet long, five to six 
inches diameter at the mouth or open end, 


and three or four at the bottom or closed one, 
A large loop, or a couple of strong withes, is 
formed at each end. When used, the first thing is 
to wet itif dry. The operator then grasps the 
edges of the mouth with both hands, and, resting 
the bottom on the ground, throws the weight of 
his body on the basket till he has crushed it down 
to about half its prevjous length or height, and, 
consequently, swelled out its diameter. A smooth 
stick, like a broom-handle, is then introduced, the 
pulp put in and packed round it till the basket is 
filled. It is then suspended from a hook or the 
limb of a tree and a heavy stone or basket of 
stones fastened to the bottom, the weight of which 
stretches the tube till it becomes longer than at 
first. The capacity, of course, diminishes with 
the extension, and the contracting sides press the 
pulp against the unyielding stick and squeeze out 
the water. Instead of stones, one end of a log of 
wood is inserted into the lower loop and loaded 
with a papoose or two, or anything else at hand, 
or the squaw herself puts a foot in the stirrup and 
serves as the weight. 

Such is the Cassava press, an invention datin 
back to the earliest settlers of Central and South 
America, or coeval with their knowledge of the 
root. It was as common among the Caribs of the 
Islands as it was and is with Indians on the 
Amazon and Orinoco, and throughout the vast re- 
gions from Mexico to the Plata. In Brazil there 
are those who prefer it to screw presses imported 
from Lisbon and Malaga at a cost from two to 
three hundred dollars. I purchased one at a 
venda, for sixteen cents, of the above dimensions, 
and for it the Indian manufacturer probably re- 
ceived only three or four, certainly not over five or 
six. It is also used by planters on the Amazon, 
for expressing oil from cantanha nuts. 

If there is a current primitive invention evine- 
ing closer and happier reasoning out of common 
tracks, we know not where to look for it. Nor 
is that all; fabricated before metals or tools 
were known, Indians still bring it out of the 
woods with little but their hands to produce it. 
Were it proposed to compare the amount of 
originality and ingenuity in two aboriginal de- 
vices, representing the eastern and western hem- 
ispheres, I would select the Tepiti. Confront it 
with the analogous original one of the old world, 
the wine-press common throughout Egypt in her 
highest estate: a sack filled with grapes and 
twisted in contrary directions as washerwomen 
wring out wet linen. A stick was thrust ——- 
or attached to each end. They were turned by 
four men, two at each stick. Had the Tepiti 
ever’ been known there, it would most likely 
have been found figured with the foregoing at 
Thebes or Beni Hassan, and at Herculaneum ot 
Pompeii with screw and wedge presses of the 
Romans. 
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The capacity of the basket decreasing as the 
length increases may not be instantly ob- 
vious to every one. ithout reflection, it might 
be supposed that extension in one direction would 
compensate for diminution in the other, that if 
elongation reduced the diminution one-half 
and at the same time doubled the length, the 
capacity would be little affected. The action and 
effect are, however, perceived by supposing the 
instrument made of a highly elastic material— 
india rubber, for example. It might then be 
stretched till the sides came together and formed 
a solid thread. 

I am told the difference between a low and 
wide measure and a high and narrow one is not 
unknown, among others, to proprietors of drink- 
ing-saloons, as appears from the substitution of 

land tapered glasses for old Dutch-bottomed 
ones, over which they soar, that the change is a 
literal deduction from and a profitable application 
of the principle by which the cassava pulp is 
squeezed in the Tepiti. Admitting this, it is but 
one of a thousand interesting instances of physi- 
cal principles little known creeping almost im- 
perceptibly into extended use. It shows how 
pecuniary interest makes men of different profes- 
sions active, though unconscious, promoters and 
elucidators of them. It is the working of the 
same beneficent law which in the natural world 
“from seeming evil still educes good.” Thus, 
cupidity, awake to new chemical and mechanical 
facts, and alert in applying them to every pur- 
pose that promises to pay, is an efficient diffuser 
of useful knowledge. Like the rapacious instinct 
in some of the lower tribes, it contributes to the 
general good, and, as with them too, its eagerness 
occasionally leads to disappointment and loss. 


VII.—CORRESPONDENCE OF CAPTAIN 
WILLIAM BEATTY, OF THE MARYLAND 
LINE. 1776-1781. 


[From the original Manuscripts in the Library of 
the Maryland Historical Society.] 


1—Carrtarn Beatty TO HIS PARENTS. 


Camp Near Krvos Brings September 18“ 1776 
Hoxovrep Farner AND MorHER 

as it Was your desire that I should Write to 
you every opportunity that I Could and to tell 
you How things Went With us I have Endeay- 
ourd now to let you Know how I and Henry are 


Which I hope Will give you Satisfaction to hear 
that We both are in good Health and I ho 


e 
these few lines may Find you and all the Family 
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in the Same, and Like Wise all Enquiring Friends 
and Relations I Wrote to you from New York 
by Elijah Beatty Which I hope you have re- 
ceived by this time, it Would make me Ver 
glad if I Could receive a letter from you that 
Could Know how you and the Family are and if 
you and John Beattys had Setled that affair be- 
tween you, I have Something Worth telling 
you of What happined this Week Last Sunday 
the Enemy landed about three Miles below us 
and at the Sight of about 150 of them One Bri 
gade and a half of New England Troops ran 
away in the Most Precipitaed Manner and Chiet 
of them Lost their Baggage, if they had Stood 
their Ground they Might have Cut them off But 
by their landing they Surrounded Many of our 
Troops in York Which had no time to get out 
But they have a Strong fort Near York Were 
they are and Have three Months provision and 
ammunition a plenty and the Commander de- 
clares that he Will not Surrender While he has 
either, On Monday Last the Enemy thought to 
Drive Our Troops farther Salleyd Out apd Were 
attact By Major Mantz With the three Rifle Com- 
panys of our Battalion under his Command and 
Major price With three of the Independant Com- 
panys of Maryland Troops and three other Com- 
ge of Maryland Flying Camp and a Battal- 
ion of Virginians and Some Northern Troops 
the attact Was Very Sharp on Both sides for One 
hour and a half and then the Enemy Retreated 
One Mile and a‘half to their lines in all the © 
action We Lost but about 20 Men Killed and 
about as Many Wounded among the Dead is One 
Colonel of the Northern Troops The Men all 
behaved With Much Bravery In Capt Goods 
Company there Was but two men Wounded Capt 
Reynolds One Capt Grooh two one of Which is 
the blind Cuppers Son in Fredktown, The other 
lernt the hatters Trade With Major Price his 
Wound is in the Breast the other On the back of 
his arm above the joint of his Wrist and so 
down to his fingers the Bone is not Broke Our 
Company Lay out from Our Tents from Sunday 
Morning till teusday Night Bill Witnell and his 
Child is both dead four of our Men Deserted 
from us in Philadelphia One of. Which is Thomas 
Henissee and One got Drownded Comeing from 
New York to this place I have no More to tell 
you at present but that you Would Write the 
first opertunity- 
I am Sir Your Most Obedient 


Son W Beatty Jne 


[ADDRESSED] Col. W™ Beatty 
living in 
rederick County 
Maryland, near 
Frederick Town 
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2.—CaprTarin Beaty To HIs FATHER. 


Sgrpack Bucks County Monda 
October 6 1777 
Honnovrep FaTHer 
I Embrace this Opertunity of 
informing you of the late Engagement that hap- 
pened On Saturday last near Germantown On 
ryday last the army Was Ordered to March 
about Dusk towards Philadelphia and Reached 
Chesnut Hill about Day break next morning at 
Which time Our advance Guard attacked the 
Enemys Piquet and Drove them after Which 
Our Division fell on the left flank of the Enemy 
and Drove them near two Miles at Which time 
they Received a Strong Reinforcement Which 
forced us to retreat Which Was done in Very 
ood Order there Was about 4000 of Our Side 
ngaged Which began about Sun rise and lasted 
till 9. O,Clock, I Cannot pretend to tell the 
Loss on Either Side Except Our own Regiment 
Which had four Men Killed and 28 Wounded 
and four Officers Wounded I was in the action 
the Whbdle time and in the hottest of the fire, I 
Received a Dead Ball On my thigh the Very 
first fire the Enemy made. But did me no harm 
Only made the place a little Red, I Know no 
Body fell Except Unkle Michael and he fell 
Dead on the Spot, Capt Naff Received a flesh 
Wound On the thigh but is like to do Well 
Expect We Shall Soon have another touch With 
them Which Will Soon lessen their numbers the 
Morning Was Very foggy Which Was Greatly to 
Our Disadvantage and the Cause of the Engage- 
ment ending So Soon, I am Well at present and 
I hope this Will find you and all the family Like 
wise 
I Remain With Respect your 
Most obedient Son 
W™ Beatty 


3.—CapTaIn Beatty To n1s FATHER. 


Sxrpack October 13 1777 


Honovrep FatTHer 
I Received yours of the 24% of 
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count that the Enemys loss at Brande Wine Was 
1976 Killed and Wounded Since I Wrote to you 
Concerning the Battle of Germantown it is re. 
ported by the best authority that the Enemys 
| loss is 2000 Killed and Wounded beside the loss 
of two Generals Killed and two Wounded the 
Killed are Kniphausen and Grant, Egners and 
Erskine Wounded Mortally Our Success to the 
| Northward Still Continues Except the loss of 
| Fort Mountgomery Which Was taken by Storm 
by a body of the Enemy that landed at Dobsons 
ferry on the North River, There has been 
Smart Cannonading this three days past at the 
fort On Delaware and it is reported that the En. 
emy Were Building a Battery On Province 
| Island But Our fire Was So heavy the Enemy 
| Were forced to Strike and Surrender them Selves 
| Prisoners at that place Were taken 3 Brass 
Twelve pounders, 1 Capt of the artillery and Six 
| Men 50 of the light Infantry and Officers accord. 
jingly, it is Daily Expected that We Shall have 
| the other tryal for Philadelphia Our army are in 
|high Spirits and Wait With impatience for the 
|other Brush — I have no More at present Only 
‘that I am in Verry good health and in high 
| Spirits I hope this may find you and all the fam- 
ily in health, I Remain With Respect and Obe- 
| dience your Dutiful Son, 





W Beatty, 
NB 
the Breeches I hope you Will procure 
| for I Want them Verry Bad 


[AppREssED] Co!. W™. Brarry 
Fred*. County 
Pr. favour‘, Maryland 
| by Symm 


4.—CaprTain Beatty TO Hs FATHER. 


Eneiisn Townsuip June 30 1778 


HonNnovurED FATHER 

I With Pleasure take this 
Opertunity to inform you that I am in health 
| Hoping this Will find you and the Family in the 
Same State the Day before yesterday Was our 





last month in Which you inform me of your | Glorious Day, for after an action of Six hours 
health and of all the Familys Which gives me |Our Troops made the Enemy leave the Field 
Great Satisfaction, you likewise inform’d me of | With about 300 Dead besides 40 Wounded that 
Your not Receiving a letter from me Since I rote | they could not carry off there Was 1 Captain 
from Hanover in the Jersey but I beg to be ex-| and 3 Subalterns among the number and Col 
cused and am not to blame for I rote a Second | Monckton Killed With a number of Other of- 
letter from that place just Before I Went On | ficers of the Enemy Our loss is not Supposed to 
Staten Island and Since that time We Have never | be More than 100 Killed and Wounded Capt 
laid One Week at One place but Continually Bayly By Whom this Comes Will be able to in- 
marching, the particulars of Statten Island and | form you the particulars of that Days action for 
Brande Wine as far as lays in my power I have | he Was in the Heat of it, Our Division form’d 


Sent by Dt Thomas Except a Return that Was 
taken at Germantown Battle Which gives an ac- 


the rear line Which Was Not Engaged at all, 1 
am Verry Sorry that I Could not See you When 
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you Was at Wilmington for I am informed You 
Was Verry Uneasy on account of Some Scandal- 
ous Reports Raised to ‘injure my Carrachter but 
thank God I Hope that I Can produce Recom- 
mendations in the regt that Will make every 
Raskal hang his head that Ever attempted to in- 
jure Me, I hope you Will not make yourself 
uneasy On that account for I Defy any Scandal- 
ous Reports that they Can Make, I have no time 
to Continue at Present but the next Opertunity I 
Will indeavour to let you Know how things 
Stand With respect to Myself, I now Conclude 
With remaining your most obedient Son 

W Bearty 


jn, Col. W™. Brarty 
favored by Maryland 
Capt. Bayly. { 


5.—Caprarin Bearry To His FATHER. 
Camp Guitprorp Court Hovss, Febry 8" 81- 


HonovurEp FaTHER 

The last time I Wrote You Was from Hicks 
Creek Which place We March’d from With the 
troops that lay there On the 29" of last Month 
this Move of Ours Was in Consequence of the 
Enemies moveing Up the Kataba River Which 
they Cross’d the first instant and Made a Quick 


March by Salisbury to Sloinsford On the Yadkin | 


Where they have lain ever Since till Yesterday 
‘When they Moved higher up the Yadkin & by 
Some reported to have Cross’d Or about Crossing, 
The Situation of Our army When We left Hicks 
Creek being much divided Obliged us to Make a 
very rapid March to forma Junction With Our 
light troops under Genl Morgan Who at this time 
Were retiring before the Enemy—this day the 
Whole of Our Continental troops Will-be assem- 
bled at this place, Our Continuance here Will 
entirely depend On the Movements of the Enemy, 
as to the Strength of the Enemy I dont immagin 
itto be much above 2000 regulars Which to the 
Shame of the States be it Said are too many for us 
to Engage Without Some Providential advantage 
—Genl Sumter With a body of Militia tis Said are 
in the rear of the Enemy disturbing their rear 
daily Col Campbell, Shelby & others from up 
Wards are expected With Some rifle men—Should 
We Engage the Enemy & obtain a Victory I am 
fully of opinion they Will not be able to Make a 
retreat for all our friends in these States are 
ready to take the advantage of Our Success, 
Just before We March’d from Hicks Creek Col 
Lee With his Legion took George Town, Com- 
manded by Lt. Col Campbell Who is prisoner, 
Campbells Major Was Killed as to other par- 
ticulars I am unacquainted With them, I hope 


the next time You hear from me Will be after We. 
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have expell’d Our Enemies untill Which time I 
Continue your most dutifull & obidient Son 


W. H. Beatrr 
N B all our heavy Baggage 
is Sent to Hillsborough 


[Appressep] Mr. Luckett will be pleased 
to forward this to Frédk Town by 
the first oppertunity. 
Feb. 8". 81. 


Col. W™ Brarry 
Fredk County 
Maryland. 


6.—Caprain Bearry To nis FarHer. 


Camp Burrato Creek, 10 Miles from Guildford 
Court House 3¢ March 81 


HonnovureEp SIR 

about the 8" of last Month While 
on our retreat to Virginia I Wrote you from 
Guildford Ct House. Our army the 10" follow- 
ing left that place & On the 14 Crossed Boyds 
& Irvins ferries On Dan river the Enemy pursu- 
ing us Closely all this Way Our retreat Was 
Covered by Col Lee’s Legion, Whites & Wash- 
ington’s Horse, five Companys of Light Infantry 
& Some Rifle Men, Militia the Whole Was Com- 
manded by Col Williams Who Was appointed to 
that Cominand Gen] Morgan being Sick absent 
Notwithstanding the Enemies Superior Strength 
& the Close pursuit they gave us Our Retreat 
Was So Well Conducted that We lost nothing in 
it but Some extent of Settlement Which if it Was 
not for the effect it Might have in the general 
Cause & On Some Individuals it had Much better 
be in the possession of a British Tyrant than in 
that of a free & Independant State for Certain I 
am that above three fourths of the people Where 
the British has been in this State are the greatest 
Villians On Earth, therefore a tyrant ruler Would 
become them better than an Independant Gover- 
ment, The day after We retreated from Guild- 
ford the Enemies advance being So near Our 
light troops Rear that Col Lee found an abus- 
cade With Some of his Horse & entirely two 
officers & 22 Men He killed a Lt & 14 Men & 
took a Capt & 8, all belonging to Tarletons Horse 
besides those Many other prisoners have been 
taken While they lay in Hillsborough Where they 
March’d to after We had Cross’d the Dan, they 
had a Piquet Cut off Consisting of an officer & be- 
tween 20 & 30 Men, Yesterday Was brought into 
Our Camp prisoners a Lt Col of new levies & a Lt 
of the 23¢ Regt the Cols name is fields he Was a 
prisoner in Fredrick When the n, c, tories Where 
there, after Our army had Cross’d Dan We 
Cross’d another Small river Called Banister 
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about Seven Miles from the former & March’d as 
far as Virginia as Halifax Court House Which is 
about Six Miles north of Banister at this place 
We lay Untill the 20 of Febry on Which day 
We began to return to n. c, by the Same Way We 
left it ever Since Which time We have been 
manuvering the night before last We lay all 
night & all day Yesterday Within 10 Miles of 
the Whole British army they Have left Hills- 
borough & lay at that time on the ground Where 
the Battle Was fought between Govenor Tryon & 
the n, c, Regulators in the year 70 We lay on the 
road leading from Hillsborough to Guildford Ct 
House about 15 Miles from the latter, last night 
We mov’d to this place Which is north of the 
road We lay in Yesterday & it is reported the 
Enemy have mov’d across roads 22 Miles South 
of Guildford. Our light troops Who have been 
Considerably Strengthened by Militia & Riflemen 
from Virginia & this State are Some Where be- 
tween us and the Enemy Yesterday there hap- 
pened a Skirmish between Some of ours & the 
British Parties there Was nothing Material but a 
few Wounded On each Side, Lees Legion & Some 
Riflemen the parties Conversed on our Side, Our 
army has been Considerably Reinforced by the 
Militia of this State & Virginia We expect daily 
to be join’d by 1000 Back Woods Rifle Men un- 


der Col Campbell When he joins it is generally 
thought that We Shall press the Enemy early & 
perhaps brin ng 


on a general Engagement Which I 
think they W ill try to avoid untill they Recross 
the Yadkin Which Seems to be their intention by 
the Rout they March, We have reports in Camp 
that Genl Sumter & Marion are Drivi ing all before 
them in S Carolina that Lord Rawden March’d 
from Camden With about 4 or 500 Men to join 
Lord Cornwallis in this State So Soon as the for- 
mer left Camden tis Said Sumter took it, it being 
garrisoned by none but Invalids & a few new 
levies—On the 25* of last month Col Lee bein 
informed of about 300 tories Who Were assemble 
about 25 Miles from Hillsborough On the road 
leading to Guildford to Join the British he 
March’d & fell in With them in the Evening & 
Killed about 200 few of the others Escaped 
Without a Wound, I have never received a line 
from You Since I left home Should be extremely 
glad to hear how You & all the family are also 
how the State of Maryland Comes on in raising 
recruits to Compleat their Regiments, I Wish 
With all my heart the States in general Would 
exert themselves in that particular I am Sure We 
Want nothing but a few 

Expell the Enemy from our Country I wrote 
by Lt Price for Some articles they will 
be Sent for I am in the greatest Want of them & 
there is not a possibility of getting them here 
Please to remember my best respects to all the 
Family Who I hope With Yourself are all in per- 
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{Mareh, 


fect , Health I have been in a ote good State of 
Health ever Since I left Home, Believe me Sir to 
be With the Sincerest respect your most 
obt & Dutiful Son 
W. Beatty 


[ApprEssEp] Col. W™ Beary 
Fredk County 
Maryland 
favoured 
by M' WitnerN 


VIIIL—ANNE HUTCHINSON—A REMARK. 
ABLE WOMAN. 


READ BEFORE THE New York Hisroricat So. 
creTy, Fepruary 5, 1867; AND BEFORE THE 
Lone IsLanp Historica Society, Fesrvary 
21, 1867. 


By Evcrene Lawrence, Esqr. 


It is sometimes said that the beautiful Jand- 
scapes that surround us, in our native land, are 
wanting in those historical associations that re- 
double the charms of the older continent ; that our 
wonderful rivers flow onward in their grandeur, 
uninspired by graceful recollections; that no 
halo of legendary glory crowns our mountain 
chains ; and that our fertile fields are only mem- 
orable as the source of material prosperity. But 
this, I think, is an error. The historical en: 
quirer, who wanders along the streams and val- 
leys of his native land, will scarcely find a spot, 
however secluded, that does not possess some 
touching legend or stirring tale connected with 
its early history; he will find everywhere new 
traits of interest to reward his careful researches, 
will be struck by the abundance of historical ma- 
terial existing in the most commonplace and un- 
promising scenes, and must often lament that, as 
time passes away, so many of these local tradi- 
tions will be neglected and forgotten. 

The narrative which I shall have the honor of 
reading before you this evening is well known 
in the annals of Massachusetts ; but its final ca- 
tastrophe took place in our neighboring county, 
Westchester ; and it has become, therefore, a part 
of the local history of New-York. It abounds, 
too, in details suggestive of the manners of an 
early period ; it was, in fact, a theological trage- 
dy, whose various scenes occurred in Boston, 
Rhode Island, and Westchester, and lead us back 
by an easy association into the first settlements 
of our ancestors amid the unbroken wilderness. 

A few miles from Harlem, in the township of 
Pelham, there runs a narrow stream, not more 
than four or five feet in width, called “ Hutchin- 
“son’s River.” The term “river” seems quite 
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inappropriate to so small a rivulet; but the 
name has been preserved from the earliest maps | 
of the country, and seems to indicate that some | 
remarkable event connected with its history had | 
given to this little stream an importance beyond | 
its natural desert. 

Tradition, in fact, asserts that a woman of rare 
mental powers and singular elevation of purpose 
wandered away from the more civilized settle- | 
ments to the eastward, made a home for herself | 
and her young children by theside of Hutchinson’s | 
river, and there met with a cruel death from the | 
savages, who still possessed the wilderness be- | 
yond the borders of New Amsterdam. It was | 
about the year 1642, more than two centuries 
ago, when this event occurred. The border | 
country between Connecticut and New Nether- | 
land was then scarcely explored. No towns nor 
villages broke the desolate scene along the shores 
of Long Island Sound; and when Anne Hutchin- 
son raised her rude cottage by the river that 
bears her name, she was far from human help, and 
trusted, no doubt, to the Divine Protection alone. 

She must long, indeed, have relied upon no 
other power; for among men she had met only 
bitter persecution and constant injustice. Spot- 
less in character, generous in disposition, wise, | 
forbearing, tender-hearted, and learned in the | 
polemic literature of her time, this remarkable 
woman met with a fate unparalleled in the his- | 
tory of her sex. In search of religious freedom, 
she fled from England to the colony of Massachv- | 
setts Bay; from thence she was driven by the | 
ruling theocracy, and took refuge in Rhode Is- | 
land. But even there she feared for her safety ; 
and at length, leaving the English settlements, | 
sought protection from the tolerant Dutch. She | 
came to New Netherland; but fearful, perhaps, 
that the hand of the persecutor might reach her | 
even there, she hid herself in the solitude around | 
what is now New Rochelle ; and here falling an | 
easy victim to the savages, who were at war with 
the Dutch, was burned to death in her cottage, 
together with her children. 

I purpose to review the mental history of this | 
gifted woman, who died as she had lived, asincere | 
searcher after truth. Anne Hutchinson had so 
delicate a spiritual organization that the future 
world was ever more real to her than the pres- 
ent. A constant sense of the presence of the 
Deity made her indifferent to the praise or blame 
ofman. Wealth, luxury and ease had for her no 
charm. She lived in the universe, rather than in 
the world. She associated through life with the | 
immortal spirits more than with the coarse and 
cruel tenants of the earth ; the common joys of 
life, domestic ease, refined society, and material 
splendor, she cast aside with disdain. Truth was 
fairer to her than diamonds, and liberty of speech 
and thought than luxurious chambers and downy 
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rest. So long as she was near Heaven, she cared 
little upon what portion of the earth she was 
forced to dwell. A wilderness, with freedom te 
worship God, was sweeter to her than the fairest 
landscapes of England, and the lonely hut by 
Hutchinson’s river was her palace and her tem- 
ple rather than the comfortable dwelling she pos- 
sessed in Massachusetts Bay. I confess I have 
never passed the little stream at Pelham without 
dropping atear over the fate of Anne Hutchinson, 
and sometimes striving to form a faint conception 
of that unbending spirit which there left for- 
ever the companionship of its unworthy race on 
earth.* 

But let us endeavor to revive for a moment the 
landscape amid which this important mental trag- 
edy was enacted. In the year 1636, the coast 
line from Boston to New York was almost an 
unbroken solitude. Plymouth Colony, project- 
ing into the lonely ocean, had maintained, under 
the vigorous guardianship of Governor Bradford, 
a doubtful existence. But no other refuge of civ- 
ilized man appeared to the mariner along those 
desolate shores, until he reached the scattered 
settlements and plantations of Rhode Island. A 
few feeble colonies occupied Connecticut. New- 
York was represented by a cluster of huts gath- 
ered around the fort, at the extremity of Man- 
hattan Island. The brown savage, wandering 
beneath his woodland coverts, looked with jealous 
and malignant eyes upon the ill-defended settle- 
ments of the white man; and the colonists them- 
selves, famine-stricken and often terrified at their 
own isolation, were weighed down by imaginary 
terrors, and lived asif ina horrible dream. Never 
had theological controversy a less favorable rest- 
ing-place, and one might well suppose that in 
such a solitude, and amid such pressing dangers, 
doctrinal differences would have been forgotten, 
and universal charity and brotherhood have 
ruled the hearts of men. 

Boston itself, when Anne Hutchinson entered 
it, in 1636, was composed of a few wooden houses 
and a larger number of tents for newly arrived 
emigrants. Mr. Coddington’s brick house, the’ 
first of its kind in the town, was just built. The 
streets of the city were then only crooked lanes, 
the Common was a public pasture, and Boston, 
although the seat of government, was inferior in 
wealth and importance to the other colonial 
towns. 

The government of the Colony was at this 
time a pure theocracy.t The Church controlled 
the State.t Church members alone had a vote 
at the General Court; and to be admitted a 





* See T. Shepherd’s Lamentation, Samuel Gorton, Hubbard, 
Callender, Backus, Savage, Knowles, 

t Palfrey, i., 344, 345; Mass. Col. Rec., i., 87. 

¢ Four General Courts were held every year—Winthrop, i., 
132—three of them being by deputies. 
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church member was a privilege dealt out with | their possessor shared his own religious convic- 
singular caution. No heretic, skeptic, or adher-| tions. When young Henry Vane, son of the 
ent of a different creed, could become a citizen | Controller of the King’s household, came out to 
of Massachusetts Bay. To the early Puritan,| Massachusetts Bay in 1635, he was received by 
the Church was an object of pure ‘all andivided | the people with singular favor. He was a con- 
allegiance. The Puritan spoke as constantly of} vert of high rank. His genius was bold and 
| erratic, and he was at once admitted to the 


the Church as the strongest Papist or Prelatist. | 

Church membership, and soon supplanted the 
said the erratic Governor Henry Vane.* Even | 
errors, and hastened to make amendment when | Winthrop was set aside, and Vane, then only 


| grave Winthrop and the severe Dudley in the 
he found himself exposed to the animadversions | twenty-four years of age, made Governor; and 


“T profess myself an obedient son of the Church,” | 
the despotic Winthrop trembled, confessed his| popular regard. At the next election (1636), 
of the ministry ; and if these eminent men were 


so powerless before the censures of the Puritan | 


Church, we may well conceive how strong must 
have been its influence over the lower orders of 


the community. Feared at home, the Church | 


was terrible even in Plymouth Colony, and in 
the distant plantations of Rhode Island; it 
hunted poor Anne Hutchinson beyond the limits 
of the English pale. 

One other power was even still more terrible 
to’ the early Puritan, and that was Satan. The 


Puritan believed that the New World was the | 


a abode of the Prince of Darkness, and he 


ad come thither expecting to hold constant con- | 


flicts with the great enemy of mankind. Of his 


personality he never doubted. 


to him in horrible shapes, in the gloomy wil-| 
derness and the stormy seas ; and the wild people | 
of the forest were supposed to be his imps and | 
his offspring. 


The Puritan attributed all his 


trials to the direct interposition of his active | 


foe. If a congregation grew dissatisfied with 
their minister, it was Satan that had stirred up 
the discord To Satan the solid Winthrop at- 
tributes most of the disorders of his time. The 
gravest divines of the period united in asserting 


the actual presence of the demon in the heretic | 
or the witch, and the natural deduction from | 


their preaching was that there were but two con- 


trolling influences in the world—the Church and | 


its restless foe. 

A very important consequence resulted from 
this conviction. Those who opposed the Church 
must be the instruments of Satan, and those 
whom the Church condemned were necessarily 
ranked among the lost. It was before this logi- 
cal deduction that Winthrop and Vane trembled 
and obeyed. Nor do I remember in history a 
more perfect theocracy than was the government 
of Massachusetts Bay in the Seventeenth Centu- 
ry. The Puritan priest possessed a power not 
surpassed by the Etruscan diviner, or the Roman 
Pontifex, and far greater than was ever claimed 
by the oracles of Delphi or of Cumz. 

The Puritan, too, was aristocratic in his taste. 
He loved old names and high lineage, provided 


* Winthrop, i., 208. t Winthrop, i., 127. 


Satan appeared | 


thus a young man of little experience, and re. 
commended chiefly by his high connection in 
| England, was placed in charge of the destiny of 
| the new colony. 
| In the same year a ship was sailing over the 
| ocean to Massachusetts Bay, laden with a pecu- 
liar freight; it was filled with a company of 
| Puritan pilgrims, hastening to seek freedom of 
| prophesying in the New World. ‘The Pilgrims 
rélieved the monotony of the sea-voyage by dis. 
cussing the various points of religious doctrine. 
But no good feeling resulted from these discus. 
sions. Sharp controversies arose among them, 
and at length a lasting hostility between the two 
chief disputants, one of whom was the Rey. Mr, 
Symmes, the other Mrs, Anne Hutchinson. 

Narrow-minded, overbearing, and vindictive, 
Symmes was evidently no match in argument 
for his gifted opponent; but her peculiar opin- 
ions filled him with horror and affright. Mrs. 
Hutchinson advocated a more perfect liberty of 
prophesying than the dull intellect of the En- 
glish Puritans had yet ventured to entertain. 
She contended for complete freedom of thought 
and speech. Each mind was to be a law to 
itself; the true believer was in constant commun- 
ion with his Divine Head ; the Holy Spirit dwelt 
within him; the believer was greater than the 
Church. Anne’s vigorous defence of her pecu- 
liar opinions made Symmes her enemy for life. 
No sooner had he landed than he denounced her 
to the Governor as a heretic and a prophetess; 
and Symmes was ever afterwards the most re- 
lentless of her persecutors 

Mrs. Anne Hutchinson was born, or at least 
lived in early life, at Alford, near Boston, in Fn- 
gland. Her father’s name was Marbury. Her 
mother was the sister of Sir Erasmus Dryden; 
and she was therefore related in the collateral 
line to two of England’s most eminent intellects. 
John Dryden, the poet, who was himself accused 
of having been an Anabaptist in his youth, was 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s second cousin. Jonathan 
Swift was more distantly related to her. And 
thus from the Drydens of Canons Ashley de- 
scended one of the greatest of England’s poets, 
the purest of her prose writers, and one of the 
most remarkable of her women. 


| 
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Anne’s husband, Mr. Hutchinson, was a mild, 
amiable and estimable man, possessed of a con- 
siderable fortune, and in high standing among 
his Puritan contemporaries. For his wife he en- 
tertained an unchanging affection, which she 
seems to have perfectly deserved. Never, in 
fact, was there a more united pair. Both exiled 
themselves from England together and sought 
the bleak shores of Massachusetts Bay. To- 
gether they abandoned their Eden of wealth and 
ease in Lincolnshire, to find God and heaven 
amid the wilderness. ‘l'oyether they bore the 
unlooked-for calamities that fell upon them in 
their New England home. No afflictions could 
part them ; no persecution won them from each 
other. They bravely bore their common misfor- 
tunes, and lived and died in undivided unity. 

The Hutchinsons, upon their arrival, were re- 
ceived by the Puritans with unusual favor. Mr. 
Cotton, the favorite preacher of the Colony, was 
their old friend, and everywhere extolled them. 
Mr. Coddington, one of the richest men among 
the Puritans, became their chief supporter. Duim- 
mer, Underhill, Morris, and many others of in- 
fluence, were numbered among their friends. 
Vane, the young and ardent Governor, sought 
their intimacy ; and very soon the remarkable 
gifts and graces of Mrs. Hutchinson gave her a 
power over the people of Boston such as no other 
woman has ever possessed. 

She threw a spell over the whole town.* 
Scarcely had she landed before she began to 
teach. Every week she gathered around her in 
her comfortable dwelling a congregation of fifty 
or eighty women, and urged them to repentance 
and good deeds. “ All the faithful,” says Cotton, 
“embraced her conferences and blessed God for 
“her fruitful discourse.”’+ Soon her meetings were 
held twice a week ; a religious revival swept over 


the Colony. All through the year 1636 an un- | 


usual fervor of devotion stirred the hearts of the 
Bostonians. Even men of eminence sought her 
house for religious instruction; but these must 
content themselves with mere conversation, for 
when men ‘attended her meetings, the proceedings 
were conducted by the clergy. Anne was careful 
not to offend against the decorum of the Church, 
and would consent only to address her own sex. 

To these exhortations Mrs. Hutchinson joined 
extensive charities and unceasing benefactions. 
She watched with the sick, aided the poor, 
breathed hope to the dying and cheered the bed 
of pain.t Her life was as spotless as her doctrines; 
she was dn example of the purity she taught. The 
faithful looked upon her with wonder, delight, 


* The whole church of Boston, a few members excepted, were 
herconverts. Hutchinson, Hist. of Mass., ii., 63. 

t Cotton, Way of the Congregational Church cleared, 
London, 1648, 51. 

$ Cotton, Way of the Congregational Church cleared, 51. 


and love. An angel seemed to have descended 
among them; a spotless spirit was once more 
| found upon earth. 

Yet this was the woman whom the bitter 
Welde called “an American Jezebel,” whom even 
| the cautious Winthrop believed to be a minister 
|and perhaps familiar of Satan; whom the grave 
| Puritans resolved to destroy, and whom they 
treated with a persevering barbarity not sur- 
passed by a Spanish inquisitor. 

It was a question in theology that roused up 
the rancor of the Church against this helpless 
woman ; a point so nice and finely drawn that the 
| modern intellect passes it by in disdain ; a differ- 
|ence so faint that one can scarcely represent it 
|in words. Mrs. Hutchinson taught that the 
| Holy Spirit was a person and was united with 
|the believer; the Church that the Spirit de- 
| scended upon man not as a person. Mrs. Hutchin- 

son taught that justification came from faith, and 

|not from works; the Church scarcely ventured 
|to define its own doctrine, but contented itself 
with vague declamation ; and on these two dis- 
tinctions the religious warfare began. 

The people of Boston adopted generally the 
|views of Mrs. Hutchinson. Cotton, the gifted 
| preacher, lent her his countenance ; Coddington, 
\the rich magistrate, sustained her; Vane, bril- 
| liant and daring, adopted her inosPextreme views ; 
}and the gallant old campaigner, Capt. Underhill, 

professed to hold to the Covenant of Grace. A 

| fierce controversy soon arose, and all through the 
infant Colony nothing was talked of but the nice 
| and difficult points of religious doctrine. For the 
|moment the Hutchinsonians ruled triumphant.* 
They reproached their opponents as defenders of 
'a “Covenant of Works ;” they criticised their 
|sermons, mocked at their theology, and fired 
“ pistol-shots ” of sharp satire, as Welde calls 
them, at the gravest divines. It was the fashion 
in Boston to denounce the “ Covenant of Works.” 
|The very children echoed the controversy, and 
|talked of the Covenant of Works and the 
|Covenant of Grace; and thus the year 1636 
passed away. 

Against the Hutchinsonians, however, was 
|ranked a powerful and vindictive party. At its 
| head stood Winthrop, the master-spirit of the 
Colony. Grave, stern, reasonable—except upon re- 
ligious topies—a man of intelligence and read- 
ing, but chiefly self-educated, a rich and patriotic 
citizen, a narrow but vigorous intellect, Win- 
throp had seen, not without secret indignation, 
his former power torn from him, and young 
Henry Vane raised to the chief place in the 
government of the Colony. The Puritans were 
not without ambition ; pride had never been ex- 
pelled from their breasts. They loved high of- 





* Winthrop, i., 206. 
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fice and the magistrates’ seats; and Winthrop, the 
proudest of them all, was now condemned to take 
rank below a young man of twenty-four, in the 
eyes of all his countrymen. Vane and Winthrop, 

erefore, were rivals, and perhaps enemies ; but 
Winthrop concealed this sentiment under a digni- 
fied calmness, while Vane exhibited his animosity 
with all the petulance of youth. He took fre- 
quent opportunities to insult openly his political 
and theological opponent. 

Winthrop had no doubt resolved to destroy the 
Hutchinsonians. 
as fearful heresies, fatal to the good name of 
Puritanism ; their political influence he justly 
feared, since it must finally subvert the theocracy 
and introduce a general license ; and Winthrop 


stood, therefore, with his usual firmness, at the | 


front of their opponents.* 
But Winthrop, who was a dignified and well- 


bred man, would never have proceeded to extreme | 
measures of cruelty unless he had been urged on | 


by the ministry. It was Welde and Wilson, 
Symmes and Peters, who began and continued 
the persecution of Mrs. Hutchinson. ‘The clergy, 
indeed, were united against her. She had deserved 
their bitterest enmity. Her acute intellect and 
bold and ready wit had already won away from 
them the allegiance of the Bostonians, and that 
powerful town4vas in revolt against the Church; 
their despotism was in danger. If Anne Hutch- 
inson remained in the Colony, her followers would 
soon control the congregations and remove from 
high seats those spiritual despots who now ruled 
without appeal. The Hutchinsonians, indeed, had 
already nearly unseated the Rey. Mr. Wilson, the 
pastor of the first congregation in Boston, and 
placed Mr. Wheelwright, Anne’s relation, in his 
pulpit ; the people were fast becoming corrupted ; 
the Church was rent in two, and the clergy saw 
that the moment had come when they must 
strike down their opponents, or lose their power 
forever. 

The country, however, still remained under 
their control. If Boston had revolted, Salem, 
Roxbury, Newtown, and the rural settlements, 
sustained the Church. The General Court was 
wholly governed by the clergy, and with its aid 
they resolved to crush the Hutchinsonians, and 
reduce heretical Boston to subjection. 

They aimed their first blow at Wheelwright, 
the popular preacher of the new doctrines. 
Wheelwright was summoned before the General 


Court,f censured, and found guilty of sedition 
and contempt, notwithstanding the vigorous op- | 


position of Governor Vane and a well-written 


“ Remonstrance,” signed by the chief citizens of | 


Boston. 


*Jan. 29, 1637, N. 8., a fast was appointed for the Pequot 
War and the religious dissensions. 
+ March 9, 1637, 
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The clergy, elated by their success, next re. 
solved to remove Vane himself from office. Hugh 
| Peters had already openly insulted him. He 
| told Vane that before his coming the Church had 
| been at peace, bade him reflect upon his own 
| youth and short experience, and told him that 
| pride and idleness were the true causes of the 
| new opinions.* ‘The spirit of Peters animated 
all the clergy. A violent political dispute arose 
| between the Bostonians, who supported Vane, 
| and the country party who were led by the min. 
istry. Afraid of violence in Boston, the clergy 
held the next General Court at Newtown ;} and 
here, after a disorderly election, in which even 
blows were exchanged,} Vane was defeated, and 
| Winthrop once more made Governor. The Bos. 
tonians saw in this success of their opponents 
| their own danger; exile, imprisonment, or even 
death threatened their most eminent citizens, 
Vane himself could no longer hope to live at 
ease among his enemies. Coddington, Dummer, 
and their associates were exposed to immediate 
danger. Even the popular Mr. Cotton was no 
| more safe from exile or imprisonment. But for 
Mrs. Hutchinson the bitterest persecution would 
be reserved; and Welde and Symmes were already 
denouncing her as a heretic, if not a witch. 

W hen, therefore, the new Governor, Winthrop, 
the leader of the persecutors, made his entry 
into Boston, its hostile population received him 
| with gloomy contempt.{ No shouts of welcome 
greeted the former favorite. The city refused 
to provide him with the usual guard of honor; 
violence was threatened ; a sedition might at any 
moment arise; and Winthrop withdrew to his 
house in alarm, uncertain whether he might not 
| be driven by force from his hostile capital.|| 

Anne Hutchinson, meanwhile—the busy intel- 
lect that had created this strange excitement— 
was still wrapt in her religious fervor. She 
still continued her meetings twice a week. Her 
|teachings were still sought after by eager 
| crowds, and as the storm darkened around her, 
she no doubt grew more earnest and effective 
than ever before. The head of a powerful reli- 
gious sect, the chief priestess of Boston, the de- 
| fender of civil and religious liberty, her mental 
vigor rose with the danger, and inspired her fol- 
lowers with a courage that led them still to 
hope for triumph. 

It was, in fact, a solemn season for the infant 
Colony. The Pequot war was raging along its 
borders, and horrible massacres had frequently 
occurred, Its very existence seemed at stake; 





* Winthrop, i., 209. 

t May 17, 1637, 

t ‘*Laying on of hands,’’ says Winthrop. i., 220. Vane, 
Coddington, and all the Hutchinsonians were left out of the 
magistracy. 

6 Winthrop, Hist., i., 220. 

| Winthrop, Hist., i., 220. 
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while the religious controversy divided its de- 
fenders into two hostile parties, almost ready to 
rise in arms against each other. Among the 
military men, several of the most eminent were 
Hutchinsonians. Captain Underhill, one of the 
chief leaders in the Pequot war, was an open 
advocate of the new doctrines. His Lieutenant, 
Morris, was also a convert, and many of the sol- 
diers shared the opinions of their leaders. If 
these men chose to turn their arms against Win- 
throp and the Church, there seemed little hope 
that the Colony could be saved ; and the Pequot 
or the Narragansett might once more rule over 
the desolate sites of Roxbury and Boston. 


The Bostonians were apparently determined | 


in their rebellion. They condemned all persecu- 
tion for religious opinions. They had sent in 
their famous “ Remonstrance” against the con- 
demnation of Wheelwright, and they still sus- 
tained him when he defied the authority of the 
Church ; and when Wilson, Wheelwright’s op- 
ponent, was appointed Chaplain to the forces 


sent out against the Pequots, none of the leading | 
citizens would go with him, or even bid him| 


farewell. Boston submitted gloomily to relig- 


ious tyranny, and would do no honors to its | 


Puritan defenders. 

But the Church was equally resolute : the hos- 
tile city must be subdued. The clergy met in 
the famous Synod of Cambridge, on the thirtieth 
of August, 1637, and here were gathered all the 


spiritual rulers of the Colony. The object of the | 


Synod, the first held in the New World, was to 
determine the true doctrines of the Church, and 
to discover and denounce the errors of the Hutch- 
insonians. Of the latter, a number sufficiently 
alarming was soon found. Lighty-two heresies 
were defined and condemned. From doctrines, 
the Synod proceeded to assail persons. Cotton 
was admonished, and escaped by humbly ex- 
plaining away his errors. Wheelwright, more 
obstinate, was condemned to imprisonment and 
exile. Mrs. Hutchinson’s meetings were declared 
disorderly, and forbidden ; and the Pequot war 
having ended in success, the Synod appointed a 
day of thanksgiving, and separated, rejoicing in 
its double victory over the heretics and the say- 
ages, 

In the mean time, the Hutchinsonians had lost 
their chief protector, Henry Vane, who had gone 
to England, on the third of August, together with 
his friend, Lord Ley. England, indeed, was at 
this moment in need of all her worthiest sons. 
The great rebellion was just about to break out. 
In five years, all England was to be in arms. In 
1640 began that general revolution which drove 


-Charles I. to the scaffold, and made Cromwell 


the creator of a new era. ‘The gifted Vane, 
brilliant, ardent, impulsive, returned to his home 
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to share in the perils and triumphs of republican- | 
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ism, saw the fall of the monarchy, and murmured 
under the despotism of Cromwell, was himself 
raised to great eminence and then imprisoned in 
the Tower, and at length died upon the scaffold, 
the victim of the treachery of the second Charles. 

Vane, indeed, through all his career in En- 
gland, showed constant traces of the teachings 
of Mrs. Hutchinson. An acute and dexterous 
politician, in religious matters he remained an 
enthusiast and an idealist to the end. He be- 
lieved. himself inspired. He thought that he 
had attained perfection, and was raised by his 
spiritual graces above his fellows. He was per- 
suaded that he was ordained by the Deity to 
direct the consciences of men; and when he was 
led to execution, he never lost this conviction, 
but died, says Hume, in the certain assurance of 
eternal felicity. 

In Massachusetts, meantime, the Puritan 
clergy openly avowed the doctrine of religious 
persecution. The “ Bloudy Tenant,’ as it was 
called by Roger Williams, was loudly proclaimed 
in the pulpits of Boston, and its terrified citizens 
were reminded that they lived under a despotic 
Church. Cotton was the defender of persecution, 
Roger Williams of religious freedom; and in 
his ingenious dialogue between “Truth and 


“Peace? Williams unfolds the argument in 
favor of perfect tcleration. 


He asserts “ that 
“ civil magistrates have no power to control the 
“soul ;* that the temporal should never be sub- 
ject to the spiritual power ;f that “the soule 
“killers or heretics of to-day may prove the 
“soule savers of to-morrow.” These principles 
Williams maintains with great clearness and 
humanity, founding his argument upon the plain 
tendency of the Gospel towards the law of uni- 
versal charity and love. 

But Cotton defended the opposite doctrine with 
equal vigor ; he drew his arguments from the Old 
Testament. He urged that the Jews, the peculiar 
people of God, had punished idolaters with death, 
had spoiled their lands and desolated their cities. 
He entitled his reply to Williams, Zhe Bloudy 
Tenant washed and made white in the blood of 
the Lamb. He asserted “ That it is moral equity 
“that blasphemous and apostate idolaters seducing 
“others to idolatry, should be put to death.”} 
But even Cotton was thought too tolerant by 
Welde and Wilson, and being suspected of heresy, 
very nearly fell a victim to his own doctrines 
and the envy of his contemporaries.§ 

The “bloudy tenant” of persecution, therefore, 
was now employed to terrify Boston into sub- 


— 


* The Bloudy Tenant, 143. 

+ Ibid., 110. 

t The Bloudy Tenant, 55. 

§ The Way of the Congregational Churches cleared, by Mr. 
John Cotton, Teacher of the Church at Boston. London, 1648, 
33. 
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mission. Whoever spoke against the clergy was 
imprisoned and fined. The ferryman over the 
Charles river was deprived of his ferry because 
he was a Hutchinsonian. William Aspinwall, au- 
thor of the Boston “ Reimonstrance,” was banished. 
Several emigrants from England, who held 
Antinomian opinions, were refused admittance 
into the Colony, and sent back. A perfect relig- 
ious despotism prevailed ; Boston seemed territied 
into silence, and Anne Hutchinson, alone, still de- 
fied the power of the Church, kept up her weekly 
meetings, and was still supported by her brave 
coterie of New England women, who every week 
threaded the crooked lanes of Boston, in storm or 
sunshine, towards the house of their spiritual 
guide. 

But the departure of Vane had left Anne with- 
out a powerful friend. Welde and Symmes had 
resolved to effect her ruin. When Vane sailed 
for England, Welde exclaimed, that it was “a 
“ special providence ;” he meant that it left Mrs. 
Hutchinson wholly in the power of her enemies. 
Preparations were at once made for her trial, or, 
rather, condemnation. 

Cambridge, or Newtown, as it was at first called, 
was the scene of this famous trial. It was then 
a cluster of wooden houses surrounding a Puritan 
church. 


costly villas delight the eye of the traveler. 
the chief charm of Cambridge is 
one ; 
New England’s noblest sons. 
lute-like 
breathing forth the tenderest strains of philan- | 


Z an intellectual 
its name is assoviated with the renown of 
In Cambridge the 
voice of Channing was often heard, 


thropy and love. The Attic elegance of Everett 
still seems to linger over its learned seats, where 


his humane and temperate eloquence was so often | 


displayed. The very dust of the academic city 
has been hallowed by the tread of Webster, 

Choate and Story; Prescott, Bancroft and T ick- 
nor, too, are associated with its renown ; 
ever and anon the nightingale strains of Long- 
fellow, or of Lowell, breaking through their si- 
lence, 
sweetest of poets hide amid the groves of Cam- 
bridge. 


ing contrast between the 
town. Now radiant with literary and artistic 
glory, then it was the scene of a bitter persecu- 
tion ; now the chosen home of liberal thought, 
then it was the seat of a Puritan inquisition ; now 
adorned with the renown of the leaders of prog- 
ress, then it was the centre of a dark supersti- 
tion which sought to confirm its power by inflict- 
ing cruel tortures upon a woman. The contrast 
is indeed suggestive ; for which of the sharers in 
that memorable trial is it that has won a lasting 


In our own day, Cambridge is one of | 
the fairest of New England towns; its scholastic | 
walks, its venerable halls, its graceful foliage, its 
But 

| ley, the renowned Endicott, Bradstreet, 


while | 


remind us that two of the purest and | 


These, and the names of many eminent | 
and cultivated New Englanders, mark ‘the strik- | 


ancient and the modern | 
proaching doom. 
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tena Not, certainly, the stern, relentless 
Puritans, for their mental despotism died with 
them. The bloody tenet of Cotton has been 
abandoned in disgust by his successors ; the bitter 
reviling of Welde and the foul tales of Clarke 
and Symmes now awaken only indignation. 
But that freedom of thought for which Mrs. 
Hutchinson lived and died, has baffled its perse- 
cutors and become the ruling principle of the 
descendants of the severest Puritans. 

The trial took place in Noveinber, 1637. It 
was autumn, and the golden glories of the dying 
year hung over Cambridge. The proceedings w ere 
open to all, aud it is most probable that ‘the in- 
quisitive people of Roxbury, Charlestown, and 
Boston, attended its sessions with unflagging in. 
terest: the Puritan gentry, clad in their sad-col. 
ored cloths, broad ruff, and high-crowned hats ;# 
the soldier, in buff coat and ample sword: the 
women, dressed in tight-fitting boddices and lofty 
hats ; the halberdiers, with pole-axes on their 
shoulders; and a throng of the inferior order, 
clothed in coarse and homespun stuffs. 

The scene was, indeed, an imposing one. 


All 


the men of eminence were gathered together in 


that plain building at Cambridge. The Gover. 
aor, Deputy-Governor,andall the Assistants, were 
there: the Magistrates’ seats were filled with the 
greatest and best ofthe Puritans. Winthrop, calm, 
decided, and never shrinking froin duty, conducted 
the prosecution; at his side sat the severe Dud- 
Nowell 
and Stoughton. Divided upon many other mat- 
ters, they united in the work of persecution, and 


| were resolved to crush sedition by punishing its 


powerful leader. 

But the zeal of the civilians was as nothing 
compared with the fierce vindictiveness of the 
clergy. The ministry were all there: Wilson, 
of Boston, eager for revenge; the infamous Welde; 


| the unforgiving Symmes; Hugh Peters, of Salem, 


bold and pitiless; and the once-loved teacher of 
Boston, John Cotton, now become the timid in- 
strument of the persecutors. 

Among the throng, however, were seen one or 
two saddened faces: Coddington, the early friend 
and disciple of Mrs. Hutchinson ; Elder Leverett, 
and Deacon Coggeshall, of Boston; and some 
among the common people, perhaps, who had 
felt her benefactions, and now wept over her ap- 


It was into this hostile assembly that Anne 
was led a prisoner and acriminal. All the pro- , 
ceedings mark the bitter feeling that pre- 
vailed among her judges against her. Al- 
though in a condition of health that might 
well have awakened manly sympathy, and: 
that even barbarians have been known to re- 


* Planché, 265. 
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ect, her enemies showed her no compassion. 
She was forced to stand up before the judges un- 
til she almost fell to the floor from weakness. 
No food was allowed her during the trial, and 
even the members of the court grew faint from 
hunger. She was allowed no counsel ; no friend 
stood at her side; her accusers were also her 
judges ; her feeble body and anxious mind were 
tormented by incessant questionings. 
charges were prepared which she might have 
answered with care and forethought; no crime 
was alleged against her; no breath of calumny 
touched her reputation. 


drive her into self-condemnation, and to extract 
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No specific | 


But her persecntors | 
strove, by the use of prolonged mental torture, to | 





from her a confession of her fault. 
Winthrop began the prosecution by bringing 


against her a general charge of heresy; Anne | 


demanded a specific charge. He then instanced | 
her meetings, but Anne denied that they were | 
unlawful. Winthrop soon gave over; and Dud- | 
ley, rising, accused her of having said that “all | 
“the ministers, save Mr. Cotton, preached a Cov- | 
“enant of Works.” The whole body of the min- | 
isters now joined in the accusation, and three of | 
them swore to her guilt. Cotton interposed a | 


few words in her favor ; Coddington, Leverett and | 

. a 
Coggeshall strove to save her; but the malice of | 
the clergy grew more violent at this faint oppo- 


sition. They charged her with falsehood, as- | 
sailed her with rude reproaches, and Symmes, her | 
ancient enemy, repeated the story of the unlucky | 
voyage ; until, at last, Anne, wearied by the cease- 
less attacks of her tormentors, turned upon them 
with fierceness, declared that she was, indeed, in 
communion with her God, and reproached them 
all as the pitiless persecutors of the elect. 

She had borne herself bravely in the midst of 
her foes, and showed no womanly weakness, no 
mental indecision nor want of ready arguments. 
Her clear answers to the various charges made 
She had met 
the keenest polemics of the Church and confuted 
them. Her “bold and ready wit,” to Welde and 
Winthrop, seemed almost demoniac. It was Sa- 
tan, they said, that gave to Anne her uncommon 
mental vigor. She was condemned at once by a 
unanimous vote, and her punishment was indeed 
severe. She was to be imprisoned during the 
Winter at the house of Joseph Welde, at Rox- 
bury, the brother of her worst enemy, and in the 
spring was to be banished forever from Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

Asif fearful that Boston might rise in revolt 
against its spiritual rulers, the General Court 
next resolved to disarm that rebellious settle- | 
ment. A decree was passed that all the suspected 
should give up their arms. The most eminent 
citizens were deprived of their firelocks and 
pistols. Even Captain John UnderhjJl was 
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forced to give up his sword that had done such 
excellent service in the Pequot war. A military 
tyranny was extended over Boston ; and during the 
winter of 1637 it must have worn the aspect of 
a conquered town. 

For Mrs. Hutchinson the winter passed heavily 
away. Broken in health and shut cut from her 
usual occupations, she sank into a deep melan- 
choly. Her enemies, the clergy, still tormented 
her with their visits and rude questionings ; but 
she repelled them with her usual vigor. The 
renewed against her the charge of falsehood, 
and the records of the First Church of Boston show 
that she, the most truthful of women, was excom- 
municated for “ telling a lie.” 

The Hutchinsonians now felt that they must 
fly from the military and spiritual tyranny which 
had been established in Boston. Wheelwright 
was already settled in New Hampshire. Codding- 
ton led a Colony to Rhode Island. On the twelfth 
of March, 1638, the General Court ordered that 
“shee (Mrs. Ilutchinson) be gone by the last of the 
“ month; and if she be not gone before she is to be 
“sent away without delay,” etc. The Hutchin- 
sons now sold their estate in Boston, and on the 
twenty-eighth of March, 1638, left that city for- 
ever. 

They went to Aquidneck, or Rhode Island, 
and joined Coddington in his new settlement at 
Pocasset. Here they probably endured many 
hardships; and the Glass for the People of New 
England asserts that the Colonists were forced 
to dig caves in the ground to escape the severity 
of the season. The next year, Coddington led 
u new Colony to Newport, and William Hutchin- 
son became the chief magistrate of Pocasset.* 

Anne, according to Winthrop, was now the 
master-spirit of the Colony. She addressed an 
admonition to the hostile church of Boston; she 
assumed an independent tone, and when emissa- 
ries from Massachusetts came to discuss with her 
her peculiar doctrines, and to spy out the weak- 
ness of her people, she met them with her usual 
acuteness. But fate was now urging her to her 
doom. Jler husband died in 1642, weighed 
down by exile and calamity. The conduct of 
her enemies in Boston grew more threatening as 
her own power declined, and Anne felt that she 
must seek another resting-place. Once more 
her bold and enterprising spirit looked out for a 
new home. But whither should she go? With- 
in the pale of the English settlements, her ene- 
mies were everywhere threatening her. With 
her usual resolution, she determined to emigrate 
to the Dutch territory, where that religious free- 
dom she had so long sought might at iast be 
found. 

In 1642, she came to the side of Hutchinson’s 

e cancel 
* Arnold, Hist. of Rhode Island, i., 133. 
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river, together with her family, and there founded 
a little colony of sixteen persons. It consisted 
of her own younger children, of her son-in-law, 
Mr. Collins, his wife and children, and a few de- 
voted followers. The fate of the colony is lost in 
obscurity. It was founded at a most inauspicious 
moment. Governor Kieft, of New Netherland, 
had just then, by his inhuman and treacherous 
massacres, aroused the wild fury of the natives. 
The savages resolved to exterminate the Dutch. 
An army of fifteen hundred warriors swept over 
Long Island, and ravaged Manhattan Island to 
the gates of the fort at the Battery. Blooming- 
dale and Corlear’s Hook swarmed with brown 
warriors, and the flames of blazing bouweries 
and the shrieks of dying men and women spread 
terror over Manhattan Island. The savage, for 
the moment, seemed to have recovered his old 
domain. 

Anne Hutchinson’s settlement, seated far out 


across the Harlem river, in the wilderness of | 


Pelham, was soon swept away in the rapid tide 
of war. An Indian, it is said, came in the day- 
time, professing friendship, to observe the little 
colony. At night a band of savages attacked it, 
and massacred the colonists. Mrs. Hutchinson 
was burned to death in her cottage. All her 


family were killed except one of her daughters, 
eight years old, who was made a captive, and 
was afterwards given up to her friends and sent 
to Boston, through the 


ind intervention of the 
Dutch. 

It was the custom among the Indians to take 
the name of the person they had killed. Wam- 
page, the owner of the land around Pelham, was 

roud to call himself “ Ann’s Hoeck,” and it is 
lieved that he was the murderer of Anne 
Hutchinson. A neck of land at Pelham was 
also called, after her, Ann’s Hoeck, and the river 
still bears her name. Material traces of her ex- 
istence still linger around the scene of her ob- 
scure doom. 

When the news of Anne’s sad fate was told in 
Boston, her clerical enemies rejoiced over it as a 
new proof of her guilt. The ruling faction 
siniled at the recital, if never before, like Philip 
II. at the news of St. Barthulomew. “The 
“Lord’ said Welde, “heard our groans to 
“ heaven, and freed us from our great and sore 
“affliction.”* Heaven, they thought, had 
avenged them of their sharp-tongued foe. They 
even invented shocking calumnies to prove that 
she was Satan’s minister. No tales were too 
gross and shameless even for the wise Winthrop 
and the haughty Dudley ; their hate pursued her 
to her lonely grave, and they sought to hold her 
up for the execration of posterity as the heaven- 
detested enemy of the Church. 

* Rise, Reign and Ruin, Preface. 


| 


| But how different has been the result! 
| Bloody Tenant,” though prevailing for many 
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Anne’s family did not wholly die out. One of 
her sons had remained in Boston, and was the 


jancestor of Hutchinson, the Tory Governor of 


Massachusetts in the Revolution. A daughter, 
too, was married, and settled in Boston ; and the 
blood of Anne Hutchinson still flows in the veins 
of several New England families. 

Such, then, was Puritanism in 1642; but the 
death of Anne Hutchinson seems to have proved 
the source of its downfall. In his famous tract, 
Rise, Reign and Ruin of the Antinomians, Welde 
exults in the belief that the blood of Anne had 
sealed the triumph of his persecuting party. 
The 


ears afterwards in Massachusetts Bay, has at 
ength given place to a liberality almost un- 
equaled among nations. Boston has become the 
centre of political and religious freedom. The 
spirit of Williams, Vane and the Hutchinsonians 
rules over modern New England. Liberty of 
prophesying, in its fullest extent, is asserted by 
the modern Puritan ; and the charms of literature 
and the elegance of artistic culture have soft- 
ened, without enfeebling, the vigor of the Puritan 
race. Yet it should never be forgotten, as one of 
the chief glories of the New England metropolis, 
that it contended, almost at its very birth, for 
that freedom of speech and thought which at 
last it so painfully attained. 

Two hundred and twenty-five years have passed 
since Anne Hutchinson turned her weird and 
sorrowful eyes westward, asking protection from 
the friendly Dutch. To-night we sit in judg- 
ment upon her persecutors. The cruel Welde, 


|the shameless Symmes, the feeble Cotton, once 


the spiritual tyrants of Massachusetts Bay, have 
now sunk, beneath the indignation of posterity, 
into a dishonored obscurity. A cloud of infamy 
rests upon all those Puritan magnates who 
took part in the inquisitorial trial at Cambridge, 
or pursued with their coarse revilings the shade 
of an injured woman; while New England and 
New York unite in applauding that doctrine of 
universal toleration which she sacrificed her life 
to maintain. 

Her story is full of meaning. It teaches that 
persecution is feeble and the persecuted strong; 


| that harshness, violence, and force are the traits 


of inferior intellects; that the pure in heart, of 
every age, linked together in a common brother- 
hood, are the ruling spirits of their race; that 
the mild teachings of Pythagoras and Numa, of 
Plato and Cicero, were nearer the divine revela- 
tions of Christianity than the rack of Loyola or 
the bloody tenet of Cotton! It teaches, in fine, 
that gentleness is greatness, and that humanity 1 
truth. 
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[X—THE ANTIQUITIES OF NEW YORK. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE New York Histo- 
RICAL SOCIETY ON THE SECOND OF May, AND 
REPEATED BEFORE THE Lone IsLanp HistTo- 
RIcAL SoOcIETY ON [THE EIGHTH OF JUNE, 


1865. ek 
By GENERAL Prosper M. WETMORE. 


This subject may properly be divided into two 
branches—the men and the incidents of the Past. 
The first of these has been treated with consider- 
able ability in the columns of -a city newspaper, 
in a series of articles on the character and career 
of the men who had largely assisted in making 
New York the metropolis of a continent.* 

It is doubtless true that all the industrial in- 
terests had originally united in the work of 
building up oa city ; but to the merchants 
of the Olden Time and their successors must be 
conceded the larger portion of the credit for 
what has been accomplished. 

The Island of Manhattan, with its opulence of 
waters and countless accessories of lesser islands 
that dot the bays and sloping shores which fringe 
the broad estuaries, seems to have been designed 
by nature for a great mart of commerce ; and 
nobly did the early residents respond to the 
natural advantages spread so invitingly before 
them. 

The commercial sceptre at one time was about 
to be grasped by Rhode Island, Newport offering 
unusual advantages of access and climate. Mas- 
sachusetts soon became an earnest competitor, 
Boston retaining the prestige of the Revolution- 
ary era; while Virginia was not without a claim 
to ultimate triumph, for Jefferson founded great 
hopes on the Potomac and the never-freezing 
waters of the Chesapeake. 

Finally, the mingled blood of the Puritan and 
the Hollander produced the elements of enter- 
prise, resolution and persistent energy which de- 
termined the imperial question. The erown de- 
seended upon Manhattan. The character of her 
princely merchants became known and respected 
wherever the seas rolled and the winds blew. 
The whitened canvas shining under the Starry 
Flag drove their swift barks into every port that 
offered profitable traffic. Homeward the loaded 
argosies came, freighted with Europe’s choicest 
products—lustrous silken tissues from the looms 
of France ; glossy fabrics woven of the Saxon 
fleece by British hands; and generous juices 


* The writer probably referred to the series of papers in The 
New York Leader, on “‘ The Old Merchants of New York,” by 
yeiter Barrett, Clerk—the late Joseph A. Scoville. —Ep, Hist. 
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crushed from luscious grapes born of the South- 
ern skies ; ivories and gems, 


‘* Barbaric pearl and gold,” 


from Afric’s burning coasts; spices and myrrh, 
fragrant herbs and precious jewels, undying attar 
of rose, the princely bridal shawl, and all the 
priceless treasures of the Indies. 

It was fitting, therefore, that some skilful hand 
should paint the pen-portraits of the men who 
had shared in the perils, braved the vicissitudes, 
and won the rewards of all this golden enter- 
prise. The premature loss, by death, of the 
writer who had opened this new field of letters, 
it is to be hoped may be supplied by others com- 
petent to continue, and more accurately to com- 
plete, the grateful task. But our purpose at 
this time is to discuss the second branch of the 
question—that which relates to the local inci- 
dents, and the visible objects, which connect the 
present time with the City of the Past. 

The casual observer will find but few existing 
memorials of the early days of New-York. 

Occasionally the removal of an ancient edifice 
attracts attention, calls for a newspaper para- 
graph, and so another relic of by-gone days passes 
forever from our sight and is forgotten. 

The writer of these pages is somewhat given to 
searching out the few remaining landmarks which 
remind the present generation that the City ofits 
Pride was not built in a day; and he proposes 
to share with others, who may feel an interest in 
the subject, the information gleaned in his desul- 
tory rambles. 

It has been justly remarked that our commu- 
nity has little veneration for antiquity. Yet we 
are not wholly without missionaries in a field of 
grateful duty which seeks to preserve the mem- 
ory of long-vanished events. 

Valentine, Lossing, Dawson, and Davis—earn- 
est, truthful, accurate and genial Davis, now rest- 
ing from his labors—have won the gratitude of 
all true antiquarians by persistent researches 
among the records, traditions, and incidents of 
our early history. Winthrop, in his interesting 
reminiscences of Old New York, has pleasantly 
and graphically pictured to us the domestic life, 
habits and customs of the descendants of the Stuy- 
vesants ; while the libraries and collections of 
the public-spirited members of the Bradford Club 
are affluent in memorials of the past and lyrical 
treasures which our hearts “ would not willingly 
“let die.” 

To present before the Society, in logical con- 
nection, the sketch of an ancient Homestead, with 
which this paper will conclude, it becomes ne- 
cessary to reproduce a few passages which have 
already appeared in VALENTINE’S Manual, under 
the title of 
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PAISLEY. 
a ~ * ¥ * * 


“ Every person at all familiar with the history 
“of Scotch manufactures will readily call to 
“mind a busy, prosperous town, bearing the 
“ above name, in Renfrewshire, and chiefly known 
‘by its extensive trade in cotton and woolen 
“ goods. 

“There is another Parstey, much less distin- 
“guished in history, of which it is our purpose 
“to speak at this time. 

“ The mutations in commerce and manufactures 
“which have occurred in a space of time but 
“little more than is allotted to a generation, are 
“remarkable for their importance in the light of 
“ social progress, and are not undeserving of no- 
“ tice. 

“ Reference must be had to the uninviting ta- 
“bles of the Statistician for full information on 
“this topic. But it may not be out of place to 
“remark, that forty years ago the cotton sheet- 
“ings, brown and white muslins, checks, stripes 
“and drills, the substantial materials essential to 
“the wants of the thrifty and well-ordered house- 
“hold, were mostly woven in hand-looms, and 
“not as now the products of immense manufac- 
“turing establishments, around which have clus- 
“tered populous cities and villages, in New York 
“and in New England. 


. : * * > | 
“Inventive genius, inspired by the examples of 


“Watt, and Whitney, and Arkwright, conceived 
“ and executed tlie complex machinery by the aid 
“of which American enterprise now largely sup- 


“ plies the world with cotton goods, indispensable | 
“to most nations, but which were comparatively | 


“unknown to the commerce of this continent at 
“the commencement of the present century. 

“ Before that time the household appliances 
“were principally of linen and woolen fabrics, 
“imported fromthe British Islands and Conti- 


“nental Europe, while India, in exchange for our | 


“silver dollars, sent us sparingly of her delicate 
“muslins, but abundantly of coarsely-woven 
“* Baftahs” ‘Gurrahs’ and ‘Mammoodies,’ the 
“handiwork of a patiently laborious, but most 
“uninventive people. 

“From these distant teachings we drew our 
“early lessons in cotton manufactures. Weaving 
“soon became a prosperous branch of national in- 
“ dustry, and it followed, as a natural sequence, 
“that the workmen we needed resorted to our 
“ shores to ply their handicraft. 

“Scotland sent over her hundreds of frugal 
“and thrifty weavers, who speedily set up their 
“looms to prepare the required commodities. 
“The yarns for their use became an important 
“branch of trade; and as each piece of muslin 
“« reached its destined length, and each fragment 
“ of the apron-check, coveted by the industrious 


“ housewife, grew to its proper dimensions, they 
“were transferred to the custody of the merchant, 
“in exchange for current coin, or @ fresh supply 
“of yarn. 

“'The hand-weavers had become a community 
“ of themselves in our city at the period referred to, 
| and had won and maintained good repute as an 
“industrious, useful and orderly people. These 
“qualities have proverbially marked the Scot. 
“tish character at home and abroad, and the 
“national attributes were well sustained in the 
“habits and conduct of the little Paisley commu. 
“nity, of which we are to speak. 

“The year 1822 forms an epoch in our muti- 
“cipal history. 

«The yellow fever, which had so often spread 
“ suffering and death among the inhabitants, made 
“its last eccentric visit to our city in the autumn 
“of that year. It brought, of course, its wonted 
|“terrors. The people of the lower Wards fled at 
“itsapproach. ‘The banker closed his doors; the 
“merchant packed his goods; and churches no 
\“ longer echoed the words of Divine ‘Truth, 
|“ Many hundreds of citizens abandoned their 
“homes and accustomed occupations, that they 
|“ mightseek safety beyond the reach of pestilence, 
“putting their trust in broad rivers and green 
“fields. 

“ But a few days elapsed from the first alarm, 





“ and business had found a refuge and a resting. 
“place. What was then the village of Green- 
“wich, and is now the Ninth Ward of the city, 
“became the improvised centre of trade and com- 
“ merce. 

“The village of that day is not easily tracea- 
“ble on the city map. At alittle distance from 
|“ the spot where the larger merchants had made 
|“ their temporary homes, ran a secluded country 
|“lane, which bore the somewhat pretentious 
“name of Southampton Road. Ancient trees, of 
“a growth anterior to the Revolution, lent their 
“welcome shade in the sultry days of summer, 
|“ and their protection from the inclement. storms 

“of winter, to the sparsely scattered dwellers in 
“this pleasant suburb of the city. 

“ A convenient nook by the, side of this quiet 

| “lane was chosen by a considerable number of 
“the Scotch weavers as their place of retirement 

| “from the impending danger. ‘They erected their 
“ modest dwellings in a row, set up their frames, 
“spread their webs, and the shuttles flew merrily 
“ from willing fingers. 

“With the love of Scotland strong in their 
|“ hearts, and the old town, from which they had 
| * wandered far away, warm in their memories, 
|“ they gave their new home the nume of PaIsLEY 
| * PLACE. 

“The writer of this sketch, who well remem- 

“bered and had dealt with the weavers of 1822, 
|“chanced to pass, a short time since, through 
. 
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«Seventeenth street, from the Sixth to the Sev- 


“enth avenues. Thoughts of the present, and 
“not of the past, occupied his mind. An open 
“gateway attracted attention and invited en- 
“ trance. 

“Listlessly, he sauntered within a charmed 
“circle of ancientmemories. Hehad urwittingly 
« wandered into the pathway once known as South- 
“ ampton Road. The elms and poplars had suffered 
“the doom of city trees; the old chestnut, from 
“whose gnarled branches the little urchins of 
“the past had gathered the nuts of autumn, lived 
“only in antiquarian memories ; but there stood, 
«plainly visible, the Weavers’ Row, dim with the 
“marks of age, yet fresh in the observer’s mind 
“as an object of interest forty years ago. The 
“paint had faded away from the time-worn ma- 
“terials which formed the humble structures, but 
“the simple sign-words remained to mark the 


“spot where once the busy weaver sat, humming | 


“his Scottish airs, while, swiftly as flew the eb- 
“bing hours of life, the checkered webbing grew 
* beneath his plastic hands. 

“Paisley Place’ survives its fourth decade of 
“years, yet no shuttle flies under its fast-decay- 
“ing roofs. The moldering frames remain, the 
“broken threads hang swaying in the breeze that 
“enters the crevices of the shattered walls; but 
“ the weaver’s song is hushed; time and death | 
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William Paulding, Walter Bowne, Richard Ri- 
ker, Benjamin Bailey, John T. Irving, Saul Alley, 
Preserved Fish, Eldad Holmes, Abraham Van 
Nest, Cornelius W. Lawrence, Myndert Van 
Schaick, David Bryson, John Targee, Isaac L. 
Varian, Churchill C. Cambreleng, and Jacob 
Lorillard. 

The time will come, if it be not now, when 
some practised hand shall rightly depict the 
services rendered by these and other citizens 
who illustrated an epoch honored in its tradi- 
tions of fidelity to public duty. 

In this digression upon the men of past times, 
we are in danger of losing sight of the topic 
under discussion. 

Mr. Valentine has fortunately rescued from 
the oblivion of private archives a rare and curi- 
| ous map, which indicates the precise locality of 
Paisley Place. 

Southampton Road appears to have been a 
| continuation of Great Kill Road, and extended 
| circuitously from a oo near the intersection of 
|Seventh avenue and Sixteenth street to Abing- 
| don Road (familiarly known in former days as 
Love Lane), which ran nearly on the line of the 
| present Twenty-first street, from Broadway to 
| Fitz Roy Road, near the commencement of the 
Eighth avenue. 

The map alluded to is accompanied, in the 





“have done their work, and the little primitive | Manuals for 1852 and ’3, by an explanatory 
“fraternity has vanished before the advancing | table, giving the numbers affixed to the several 


“march of associated enterprise.” 
* * * * * * 

In the preceding sketch, attention was spe- 
cially directed to the year 1822. 

The office of Mayor of the city of New York, 
for that year, was filled by Stephen Allen, a man 
singularly gifted by nature and self-culture with 
qualities which eminently fitted him for public 
station. 


Of stern and unbending integrity, indomitable | 


perseverance in the discharge of all duties, and 
a resolute determination to forbid the intrusion 
of private interests into any public trust, he was 
a rare example of an upright and efficient mag- 
istrate. 

Living to a ripe and honored old age, in the 
enjoyment of the fruits of a well-won independ- 
ence, he perished, at fourscore years, by the acci- 
dent which destroyed the steamer Henry Clay, 
on the Hudson River, in the summer of 1852, 

The mention of this venerable and respected 
name recalls vividly to the mind of one who 
knew them well the persons and characters of a 
class of citizens long associated with Stephen 


Allen in the conduct of public affairs, each of | 
whom has left the memory of a life of usefulness | 


and honor. 


The city of New York may well be proud of | 


& municipal record which contains the names of 
HIST MAG., VOL. I. 11 


| estates situated on the lower portion of Manhat- 
|tan Island, with the names of their respective 
| proprietors in the Olden Time. 

The information thus furnished will serve to 
elucidate many of the: questions which interest 
the antiquarians of the present day. 

Number sixty-seven on the map, it will he 
| seen, refers to the Greenwich estate of Sir Peter 
Warren. 

This English family resided for a number of 
| years on their extensive property, and gave their 
|name to one of the city streets. 

Admiral Warren, who seems to be but little 
known in written history, was an adopted citizen 
of New York, and exercised considerable influ- 
| ence in the affairs of the Colonial government. 
| It is a mooted question with the antiquarians 
|of the day, whether or not the house known as 
| No. 1 Broadway, so long and intimately asso- 
| ciated with interesting local traditions, was the 
| property and town residence of Admiral Warren. 
| Tt is undoubtedly true, that, during the Revolu- 
| tion, these premises, which originally extended 
| to the river,* were in possession of Captain Ken- 


| 
| 
| 


* If our friend, the writer of this paper. had said, instead of 

his remarks in text, that the river, in the days of the Revolu- 
| tion, washed the rear of these premises, he would have con- 
veyed to the reader, more clearly than he has done, the truth 
| of the case. The premises have not been so much changed as 
has been the water-line in that vicinity.—Ep. Hist. Maa. 
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nedy, who afterwards became the Earl of Cas-| It is a rare pleasure to find so charming a spot, 
sillis ; but it is believed by many that they had | with every feature of its antiquity faithfully pre. 
been previously occupied by the Admiral. served, in the midst of a densely poptlated section 

His connection with the operations against | of the city. 

Louisburg are incidentally alluded to by Mr.| The very atmosphere of the place is filled with 
Bancroft, in the closing chapter of the third vol- | the associations of a past age. No one has ever in- 
ume of his history. vaded the sanctity of its groves. The moldering 

The Admiral was knighted for his services in | trunks of trees that perished years ago stil] cast 
the Royal Navy, while in command of a fleet on | their shadows on the onenl over which their 
this station. He married a daughter of Stephen | youthful branches once answered with music to 
De Lancey, an eminent New York merchant, | the breeze. The primitive garden-walks recall 
and, besides his city possessions, was the propri- | the hues and fragrance of ancestral flowers, while 
etor of large estates in the Mohawk Valley. the old dovecotes on the barn, swarming with 

A good deal of interesting information in re- | airy life, restore the murmuring notes that were 
gard to the Warren family may be found in a | sweet in long-forgotten years. 
valuable historical work recently published by | ‘Terraces are still green that have felt the foot- 
Mr. William L. Stone, on the Life and Times of | prints ofunremembered generations—imaidens and 
Sir William Johnson, the celebrated Indian Com- | matrons, soldiers and civilians, subjects of a King 
missioner, who was a nephew of Admiral War- | and citizens of a Republic, many of whose forms 
ren, and in early youth came to this country to | have lain so long in the earth that their burial. 
undertake the management of his uncle’s landed | places have faded away from the memories of the 
interests. iving. 

It has almost an air of romance, in alluding to} Alas! how few of the dwellersin these crowded 
a house still standing unchanged in the city of New | haunts of Commerce, immersed in the daily con- 
York, in the year 1865, to quote from Mr. Stone’s | cerns of life, surrounded by its pleasures, some- 
book, that the Colonial Assembly being driven | times overshadowed by its great sorrows, have 
from the city by the prevalence of small-pox, ad- | ever thought of the days and nights when, over 
journed over from the twenty-eighth of November | the eneatwons and through the lighted courts of 
to the seventeenth of December, 1745, “then to | the Warren Mansion, flashed far and wide the 
“meet at the house of Rear-Admiral Warren | splendors of its gayety and fashion ! 

“ in Greenwich.” . Nothing remains to recall these faded glories, 

One of the daughters of the Admiral married | save the venerable edifice within whose halls 
the Earl of Abingdon; another the Earl of | crowds of titled lords and noble dames once held 
Southampton; and a third, Colonel Skinner of | high festival. 
the King’s Army. From these sources were| All have departed; domestic legends are for- 
derived the names given to the pleasant country | gotten; titles and those who bore them exist no 
roads indicated on the map. Gone. 

Soon after the death of Sir Peter, which oc-| This interesting homestead—a fitting place of 
curred in Ireland in 1752, a division was made | retirement for the closing hours of declining age 
of the Warren estate on this Island. —has been for nearly forty years the property 

The Abingdon portion, comprising over fifty | and residence of ABRAHAM VAN NEst, one of the 
acres, had become the property of an English- | oldest and most esteemed of the elder New York 
man by the name of Mallows, a resident of this | merchants.* 
city, and was purchased from him in 1794 by a{ A considerable portion of the original Warren 
well-known citizen, the late Abijah Hammond, | estate, including the little Paisley nook, now 
who was not destined to realize the advantages | forms a part of the vast possessions of the Asror 
due to his sagacious foresight of the coming great- | family. What a record of indomitable perse- 
ness of the city. verance, unequaled sagacity, and matchless en- 

About the commencement of the present cen- | terprise must be recognized and honored in the 
tury, this property was subdivided and the square | mercantile career, out of which has grown the 
formed by Bleeker and Fourth, Perry and Charles | colossal fortune founded by John Jacob Astor! 
streets was sold by Mr. Hammond to Whitehead | All the ancient landmarks which connected us 
Fish, by whom it was occupied for about twenty | with Colonial times are rapidly passing away. 
years. | The city has absorbed the suburbs far beyond the 

On this ground still stands, under the shade of | locality indicated in these sketches, and it is re- 
venerable sycamores, willows and locusts, the old markable, indeed, that even one spot should have 
family mansion, known more than a century ago | been spared to gladden the hearts of those who 
as the Lady Warren House.* | love to study the features of the past. 





* While the pen drops these words upon the paper, this ven- 
* It is thus designated on Ratzer’s Map of 1767, erable citizen has passed to his rest. 
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Yet a little while, and the surging waves of 
aggressive progress will doubtless have swept 
away forever even the few remaining vestiges of 
the days when this people dwelt tranquilly un- 
der the shadow of the British Crown. 

The sudden growth in population, wealth and 
influence which has made the city of New York 
the marvel of a century, is but a type of the Na- 
tional advancement in physical and moral great- 
ness. 

Out of a brief period of imminent peril to free 
institutions, the American Union emerges before 
the world with a strength, vigor and self-reliance 
which establish its rank among the foremost na- 
tions of the earth. 

The decrees of Divine Providence, which con- 
trol the destinies of men and nations, are alike 
inexorable and inscrutable. When George the 
Third of England, for the mere enforcement of an 
unequal tax, tightened the reins of despotic 
power over a Colony, he was unwittingly found- 
ing a Republic destined to span a Continent. By 
a fierce intestine revolt which, in the interest of 
human servitude, struck a parricidal blow at the 
heart of a Nation, an Empire of thirty millions 
souls has been forever consecrated to the sacred 
principle of human freedom. 


Abstract of Title to a Block of Ground situate at 


Greenwich, in the Ninth Ward of the City of'| 


New York, conveyed by the Executors of White- 
head Fish, deceased, to Abraham Van Nest, by 


November, 1821. 


The Right Hon. Willoughby, } 
Earl of Abington, of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, 
by John Watts, Junr., his 
Attorney, of the first part, 
the said John Watts, Junr., 
‘Trustee for the said Earl of 
Abington, of the second part, 


Indenture dated 
May Ist, 1788, 
with full cov- 
enants. 

to 


David H. Mallows, of the City 
of New York, Bolter, of the 
third part. 


Recorded in Register’s Office, in Liber 50 of 
Conveyances, page 351, April 18th, 1795. 


This deed recites that the premises therein 
(and herein) after described was part of the 
Estate of Sir Peter Warren; that in or about 
the year 1768, the Earl of Abington intermarried 
with Charlotte Warren, one of the three daugh- 
ters and co-heirs of Sir Peter Warren; that in 
pursuance of a marriage settlement bearing date 





the twenty-ninth day of June, 1768, and made 
previous to and in contemplation of said mar- 
riage, the said Earl and Countess, by lease and 
release, dated the fourth and fifth of September, 
1785, conveyed unto Samuel Eastwyck, Esqr., 
the share, right and estate of tho said Countess 
in the lands and real estate of which the said 
Sir Peter Warren was seized or entitled to in the 
Provinces of New York or New Jersey, or else- 
where in America, to hold the same to the use of 
the said Earl of Abington, his heirs and assigns 
forever ; which indentures were duly acknowl- 
edged by said Earl and Countess before the Lord 
Mayor of London, and recorded in the Secre- 
tary’s Office for the State of New York, in Liber 
Deeds No. 1, page 392, &c.; that in virtue of the 
said marriage settlement and of settlements made 
in contemplation of marriage between Ann War- 
ren (one other of the daughters of the said Sir 
Peter Warren) with Charles Fitz Roy, then Lord 
Southampton, and also of the marriage of Su- 
sannah = other daughter of Sir Peter Warren) 
with Colonel William Skinner (in each of which 
said settlements there was a clause authorizing 
the Trustees to make partition of the estate of 
the said Sir Peter Warren) a partition had taken 
place of the estate of the said Sir Peter Warren 
lying in America, whereupon certain lands, tene- 
ments and hereditaments, of which the premises 
therein (and herein) after described is part and 
parcel, were conveyed to the said John Watts to 
the use of the said Willoughby, Earl of Abing- 


. | ton, his heirs and assigns forever, free from the 
Indenture bearing date the T'wenty-third day of | 


dower of the said Countess of Abington, and in 
lieu of his undivided share of the estate whereof 
the said Sir Peter Warren died seized in the 
States of New York and New Jersey, as by the 
said conveyance thereof executed by Francis, Earl 
of Hertford and others, Trustees in the said sev- 
eral marriage settlements named, and again duly 
acknowledged by the said Countess of Abington 
before the Lord Mayor of London, bearing date 
the thirtieth of August, 1787, would appear ; 
that the said Willoughby, Earl of Abington, by 
his certain Deed Poll or Letter of Attorney, duly 
executed under his hand and seal, and then lately 
recorded in the Secretary’s Office of the State of 
New York, did constitute the said John Watts 
his attorney, either in the name of the said Earl 
or in his own name, to sell and convey, all to- 
gether or in parcels, the said lands and premises 
so conveyed to him, and of which that therein 
(and herein) after described is part and parcel. 

Therefore, in consideration of T'wo thousand 
two hundred Pounds, the said parties of the first 
and second parts convey to the said David H. 
Mallows, his heirs and assigns : 

“ All that certain Mansion House, Barn and 
“ Plantation situate, lying and being in the Out 
“Ward of the City of New York, between the 
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“Main Road leading to Greenwich and the Lane 
“called Old Greenwich Lane ; and is bounded to 
“the Eastward by said Old Greenwich Lane ; to 
“the Southward, partly by a Road called Skinner 
“ Road and pues by a lot of Land in the occu- 
“pation of the 

“partly by the said Main Road leading to Green- 
“wich and partly by the Land in the occupation 
“of the said Amos; and to the Northward by 
“Ground belonging to Daniel Ludlow now in 
“the occupation of Yellis Mandevil ; containing 
“ Fifty-one Acres, three Roods, and thirty-four 
“ Perches. 


“ Greenwich ; and is bounded to the Eastward by 


idow Amos; to the Westward, | 


And alse a Lot of ground lying on | 
“the West side of the Main “Road leading to | 





“said Road, to the South partly by said Road | 
“and partly by a lot of ground in the occupation | 
| the publisher of his papers, Jared Sparks, of 
“Hudson’s River, and to the Northward by | 
“ ground late of James Jauncey, and containing | 


“of said Widow Amos, to the Westward by 


“ Four Acres and nine Perches.” 


David H. Mallows, of the City 
of New York, Bolter, 


Full Warrantee | 


to Deed, dated 


June 16, 1794. | 


Abijah Hammond, of the said 
City, Esquire. 


Recorded in Liber 155 of Conveyances, No- | 


vember 16, 1821. 
Abijah Hammond and Wife 


to Deed dated 
April 21, 1802. 
Whitehead Fish. J 


Executors of Whitehead Fish 
Deed dated 
to November 21, 
1821. 
Abraham Van Nest. 


X.—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
By Frrepricu Kapp.* 


Washington’s character was among the purest 
and noblest known to history. He is a brilliant 


example of what may be accomplished for the | 


welfare of a people and of humanity, even with- 
out the aid of transcendent abilities, by concen- 
tration of effort and determination to be useful. 
Merit and success were so marvelously blended 


* It is with no ordinary degree of pleasure that we introduce to 


our readers the accomplished biographer of Steuben and De- | 


Kalb. We have reason to hope for frequent contributions from 
his pen.—Ep. Hist. Mac. 


in his career as to make it difficult to distinguish 
their respective influences ; and if he had a mis. 
fortune, it consisted in the excessive and indis. 
criminate encomiums of his countrymen and co. 
temporaries, which have provoked the suspicions 
of later times and other countries. The fulsome 
adulation practised by many Americans when 
they profess, and in many instances really be. 
lieve themselves to be inspired with patriotism, en- 
velops the images of their great men in a false 
mirage of idealism. Torender honor to whom 
honoris due is, in their eyes, to divest of all human 
attributes, and to deify. Whatever is incompati- 
ble with an apotheosis, is either smothered by 
silence or absolutely misrepresented. Some au- 
tograph letters of Washington, which have come 
under the writer’s personal inspection, prove that 


Cambridge, has suppressed and toned down a 
number of passages, in order to make his hero 
appear a more devoted Christian than he was, 


| and more conversant with or observant of the 
| requirements of modern etiquette and fashion. 





Under this code it would have been in bad taste 
to swear an oath, or even to call by its right 
name the cowardice once exhibited by certain 
New England regiments otherwise of good re- 
pute. Sparks considered this a sufficient reason 
for falsifying the record of Washington’s life 
and of American history. There is more virtue, 
at times, in a round, hearty curse, than in a dainty 
phrase ; and while it is easy to imagine Wash- 
ington in a torrent of rage at Monmouth, inter- 
cepting the premeditated flight of Lee with the 
words, “In the devil’s name, Sir, go back to the 
“front, or go to hell,” we can hardly picture to 
our mind a General at such a moment demon- 
strating to his insubordinate Lieutenant, in choice 
and dignified language, that it would hardly do to 
lose the battle on purpose. Although it was 
not early in life that he attained the eminence 
ever since accorded to him, yet the practice of 
romancing and prevaricating at his expense was 
well established before his death, and extended 
even to external matters, He is known to have 
had a well-formed head, with marked manly feat- 
ures (Wertmueller’s picture is probably the bes- 
representation of him in his prime), and a powt 
erful bust, on which account he showed to great 
advantage on horseback and in a sitting posture. 
On the other hand, his lower extremities were a 
trifle too small. To conceal this disproportion, 
the artist who, just before the conclusion of peace 
in 1783, painted Washington leaning = his 
white horse, requested one of the handsomest 
men of the army, Lieutenant-colonel W. S. 
Smith, who subsequently became the son-in-law 
of John Adams, to stand for him in place of the 
real subject of the portrait. Smith himself jok- 
ingly mentions the circumstance in one of his 
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letters, lamenting that nothing of him would de- 
scend to posterity except his pedestal, and that 
under a false label. Be that asit may, Washing- 
ton’s character has suffered in the eyes of his co- 
temporaries and of posterity more by the super- 
serviceable zeal of his friends than by the hatred 
of his enemies. And yet it is by no means diffi- 
cult of delineation. 

In the first place, his social position was well- 
defined, and brought him out in relief before the 
masses. He belonged to a family of the rich and 
aristocratic planters of his parent Colony, at that 
time one of the most cultivated and refined por- 
tions of what subsequently came to be the United 
States. Relieved of the cares of subsistence, he 
found leisure to cultivate his mind, and took an 
interest in public affairs. Strangely as the re- 
mark may sound at the present day, the giant 


abuse of slavery, which ultimately destroys the | 


moral and material prosperity of all communi- 
ties, had not then challenged free labor to the 
struggle of life and death, and was even of ser- 
vice to the ambitious and high-toned scions of 


the aristocracy, in enabling them to give their | , 
| bulent assault and battery, if on a scale sufficient- 


undivided attention to study and to politics. It 
is owing to this fact, also, that the Slave States 
produced the leading men of the Revolution. The 
patrician and the paeer is surrounded by a 
body of retainers and dependents from his cradle. 
In such an atmosphere coarse natures steadily 
degenerate, while fine organizations improve in 
self-control and in the arts of command—quali- 
ties indispensable to the general and statesman, 


and in which Washington attained a rare profi- | 


ciency. 

Another valuable result of this pecuniary in 
dependence was the opportunity thus afforded 
him of serving his country without reward. 
While under ordinary circumstances nothing 
could be more unreasonable than to expect a mil- 
itary commander to act gratuitously, still, in a 
_— war like the American, the unqualified 
adherence to the Revolution of a leading member 
of the Colonial aristocracy was of the utmost con- 
sequence. Not only did it attract the irresolute 
and hesitating to the popular side, but it im- 
bued the people with a firm conviction of his 
disinterestedness and with implicit confidence in 
his leadership. It wasthe very best means that 
could have been devised by a Southern com- 
mander to conciliate the Northern masses ; it pre- 
disposed every one in his favor, and enabled him to 
point to his own example as an argument for exact- 
»~ support equally unreserved and constant. 

ar be it from us to assert that these external 


advantages constituted the greatness of the man ; 
but they contributed to place him at the head of 
his people, while, on the other hand, they assisted | 
in inducing the people to cast the lion’s share of | clamor and detraction, and in securing an ascen 


the labor upon his genius and energy. 
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Superficial historians have thought to dispose 
of Washington with the remark that he was not 
a man of great mind, but only of solid parts, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism. If history were made by 
men of genius alone, so purely external a view 
of the case might be less open to animadversion. 
But inasmuch as the progress of human af- 
fairs depends upon the co-operation of minds of 
every order and degree, the office of men of genius 
is on the whole subordinate, and often inconsid- 
erable. In all that he did and all that he was, 
Washington exactly filled his niche ; he was per- 
fect and great in his way. It is a contradiction 
in terms to compare him with the Royal states- 


;men and captains of the past century, or even 


with a modern conqueror, with whom he had no 
opinions, motives or purposes affording any 
standard of comparison in common. Ever since 
Napoleon and his Marshals have stormed over 
the stage in top-boots, amid the clatter of steel 


| and the smoke of cannon, our judgments have been 


blinded, and our tastes depraved by the glories of 
French enthusiasm. Our standard of heroism has 
become warped. The most meaningless and tur- 


ly colossal, is worshiped as heroic. What ad- 
vantage has the world of Murat or of Ney, the 
most brilliant of these Marshals, and what heri- 


| tage was left us by the first Napoleon but an or- 


ganized police and an iron despotism ? 
As seen beside these “mighty hunters,” the 


| figure of Washington is classically simple and 


severe. ‘To him the art of war was never more 
than a dire necessity, a means toan end. He was 
the citizen-soldier whose like the world has not 


| yet seen; the modern Cincinnatus who, at his 


{country’s call, exchanged his plowshare for a 
sword with no greater alacrity than he returned 
| to his rustic seclusion when his country’s work 
was done. As a strategist, he greatly excelled 
| the English commander opposed to him; and he 
| shows to greater advantage in his letters to Con- 
gress than in his operations, in which it is diffi- 
cult to make sufficient allowance for the infinite 
exigency of his resources. His inaction was in 
general compulsory. Whenever circumstances 
permitted, he assumed the offensive, as is exem- 
plified in the surprises of Trenton and Prince- 
ton. Not onein a hundred would have remained 
undaunted in the face of obstacles such as he en- 
countered ; he was ever the same, steadfast in the 
faith that his cause must eventually triumph ; 
and his troops could not resist the infection of 
| his fortitude. His knowledge of mankind was 
| excellent, and he wasan adept in the art of prob- 
| ing the sentiment of the masses, and of adapting 
| the war to the spirit of his people. 
It was long before he succeeded in a 





|encyjover the minds of Congress, sufficient to 
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set bounds to their interminable debates and petty 
cavils. Misled by the systematic adulteration of 
history, to which the majority of American au- 
thors are addicted, Europeans have almost ac- 
cepted the traditionary view of the Revolutionary 
period as one of stoic virtue and self-denial ; and 
to look upon the “sires of 76” as so many re- 
productions of Cato, Socrates, Aristides, and Bru- 
tus. Never was asimple faith more wide of the 
unvarnished truth. Then, as now, there was no 
lack of intrigues and cormorants who fattened 
on the public distress, of blockade-breakers, and 
speculators in general ; in fact, a regular shoddy 
aristocracy contemplated the misery of the pub- 
lic with philosophical composure, and devoted 
themselves with single souls to their individual 
welfare. While the starving troops were staining 
the wintry battle-fields with the blood that 
trickled from their shoeless feet, the husbandman 
sold his products for ready cash to the English 
commissariat, and the towns and cities rang with 
festivities. This was particularly true of Phil- 
adelphia, the seat of Congress, where extrava- 
gance in clothing, carriages, dinners and wines 
became the recognized measure of social posi- 
tion. A cotemporary letter describes a banquet 
at which eight hundred pounds were paid for 
pastry alone: and this at an early period of the 
war, when the currency had as yet but slightly 
depreciated. Another eye-witness compares the 
fashionable society of that day with the passen- 
gers of asinking ship, who break into the store- 
room, inorder to perish drinking and feasting. 
In all Philadelphia, then the metropolis, not a 
bookbinder could be found, because piracy had 
proved a better and less exacting business. Ad- 
ded to this, the natural jealousy of politicians, the 
impotence of the Confederation, the animosities 
between the different States, each of whom looked 
with an evil eye on the importance of the other, 
and the successes of the enemy, made the con- 
dition of the army and of its chief such as can be 
better imagined than described. Yet he was so 
far from faltering that his firmness at length 
overcame all opposition, and no further attempts 
were made in Congress to direct or influence the 
conduct of operations in the field. 

At the close of the war, it was once more the 
quiet dignity of Washington that disarmed the 
impatience of officers and men, and bridged over 
the transition from a state of war to one of peace. 
This done, he cast far from him the burden of 
honor and of place, and buried himself in the 
peaceful quiet of his farm. His second departure 
was no less painful to himself, personally, than 
the first; he made the sacrifice to preserve the 
country he had called into existence. His mer- 
its as a statesman are of a value, at least, equal 
to those of his exploits as a warrior. Without 
him, the infant Union would have died in its cra- 
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dle; through him, it was fitted for the growth it 
has since attained. There is not an instance in 
history of greater self-discipline, consistency and 
perseverance, of a capacity to make every act of 
life a means of still further ennobling a elevat- 
ing the character of the actor, of a greater love 
of activity for its own sake, of a more conscien- 
tious love of country, of more sober and steady 
pursuit of the noblest aims of life, of greater disre- 
gard of self and endurance of hardships and pri- 
vations, of a more ready resignation of public 
honors, or of a more eager appreciation of the 
comforts of domestic life. 

His position in the history of his country is 
well indicated in the famous epitaph, “ First in 
“war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
“countrymen.” In the development of mankind, 
he marks the close of the period of the Reforma- 
tion, having established in the domain of politics 
the supremacy of the doctrines flowing from that 
great religious movement. In every part of Eu- 
rope, and in England more than elsewhere, the 
spirit of the Reformation had been forced into 
compromises with feudalism and with hierarchy. 
In America, the Puritans had erected a political 
structure upon the foundations of that freedom of 
the individual judgment postulated by Luther 
and Calvin as the corner-stone of intellectual 
and ecclesiastical existence. Washington’s mil- 
itary achievements released this new political or- 
ganization from its formal subjection to the Eu- 
ropean systems, and thereby completed the cir- 
cle of the Reformation; where this latter had 
failed to penetrate, Revolution now took its place. 


XI—OLD NEW YORK REVIVED—Con- 
TINUED. 


18. FurRTHER PAPERS CONCERNING THE Evacva- 
TION OF THE City BY THE BritTIsH, rN 1783. 


6.—Address to Governor George Clinton. 


To his Excellency Grorae Curnton, Esq; 
Governor of the State of New York, Commander 
in Chief of the Militia, and Admiral of the Navy 
of the same ; 


The ADDRESS of the CITIZENS of New 
York, who have returned from Exile, in 
Behalf of themselves and suffering 
Brethern : 
Sim 


HEN we consider your faithful labours 

at the head of the government of this 

State, devoid as we conceive every free people 
ought to be of flattery, we think we should not 
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be wanting in gratitude to your vigilant and as- 
siduous services in the civil line. 

The State, Sir, is highly indebted to you in 
your military capacity—A sense of your real 
merit will secure to you that reputation which 
a brave man exposing himself in defence of his 
country will ever deserve. 

We most sincerely congratulate you, on your 
happy arrival at the Capital of the State. Your 
Excellency hath borne a part with us in the 
general distress, and was ever ready to alleviate 
the calamities you could not effectually remove. 
Your example taught us to suffer with dignity. 

We beg leave to assure your Excellency, that 
as prude.:t citizens, and faithful subjects to the 
People of the State of New-York, we will do 
everything in our power to enable you to support 
order and good government in the community 
over which you have, by the suffrages of a free 
and discerning people, been elected to preside. 

Signed, at Request of the Meeting, 
Tuo. RANDALL, 
Dan. Prenrx, 
Sam. Broome, 
THo. TUCKER. 
Henry Kipp, 
Pat. DENNIs, 
Wii. GItBert, SENR. 
WILL. GILBERT, JUNR. 
Francis Van Dyck, 
JEREMIAH WooL, 
Gro. JANEWAY, 
Asram. P. Lort, 
EPHRAIM BRASHIER. 

New York, Nov’. 22", 1783. 


7.—The Governor's Reply. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Ace my most sincere thanks for your 
very affectionate and respectful Address. 
Citizens who like you, to vindicate the sacred 
cause of freedom, quited their native city, their 
fortunes and possessions, and sustained with 
manly fortitude, the rigours of a long and pain- 
ful exile, superadded to the greivous calamities 
of a vengeful war, merit, in the eminent degree, 
the title of patriots, and the esteem of mankind ; 
and your confidence and approbation are honours 
which cannot be received without the utmost 
sensibility or contemplated without gratitude 
and satisfaction. 

To your sufferings, and to the invincible spirit 
with which they were surmounted, I have been 
witness ; and while I sympathized in your dis- 
tresses, [ have deeply lamented that t had no 


means to alleviate them equal to my inclina- 
tion. 


The assurances of your firm support in the ad- 
ministration of government, gives me singular 
pleasure. A reverence for the laws is peculiarly 
essential to public safety and prosperity, under 
our free Constitution; and, should we suffer the 
authority of the magistrate to be violated for the 
sake of private vengence, we should be unworthy 
of the numberless blessings which an indulgent 
Providence hath placed within our reach. I 
shall endeavour steadily to discharge my duty, 
and I flatter myself that this State will become, 
no less distinguished for justice and public tran- 
quility, in peace, than it has hitherto been marked, 
in war, for vigour, fortitude and perseverance. 


GENTLEMEN : 

Your kind congratulations on my arrival at 
this metropolis, after so long an absence, are 
highly acceptable ; and I most cordially felicitate 
with you on the joyful events, which have restored 
us to the free and uncontroulable enjoyment 
of our rights. While we regard with inviolable 
gratitude and affection, all who have aided us by 
their council or their arms, let us not be unmind- 
ful of that Almighty Being, whose gracious 
Providence has been manifestly interposed for 
our deliverance and protection ; and let us shew 
by our virtues, that we deserve to partake of the 
freedom, sovereignty and independence, which 
are so happily established thoughout the United 
States. GEO. CLINTON. 

New York, Nov. 26, 1783. 


XIIL—SELECTIONS FROM PORTFOLIOS IN 
VARIOUS LIBRARIES—ContinvEpb. 


22.—SamMvuEL ADAMs TO RicHarpD Henry LEE.*¥ 


Boston Dec. 17. 17835.. 
My pear Sir. 

It gave much Pleasure to find 
that your Countrymen had again honour’d you 
with their Confidence in Congress. My most 
earnest wish is, that the Seats in that Sacred Hall 
may ever be filled with Men of true Wisdom. 
This Wish, 1 know, cannot be gratified when the 
United States shall become debased in Principles 
and Manners. How much then depends upon 
the Exertions of the present members to perpet- 
uate the Honour and Happiness of our Country 
by guarding its Virtue! 

I beg leave once more to trespass upon your 
Time by calling your attention to my Friend 
Capt" Landais You and I patronized him when 
| he first came into this Country: and I have never 





* From the collection of ¥. S. Hoffman, Esq. 
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for a Moment repented of the small share I had 
in his Promotion in the American Navy, although 
he has met with the Fate which sometimes has 
been the Lot of honest Men, through the errors, | 
to say the least, of Courts. He had long suf.- | 
fered as other virtuous Men had, by a Faction on | 
the other side of the Atlantick, which found | 
Means to extend itself to this Country, and as 
you well remember, to the very Doors of Con- | 
gress !—But enough of this—Your kind Assist- | 
ance was greatly beneficial to him in’ his late | 
Application to Congress, and he and I gratefully | 
siiiewietesd it. But he remains still embar- | 
rassed, and as I conceive, not without Reason— 
His Pay as Commander of the Alliance is offered 
to him in a Certificate. But what is such a| 
Piece of Paper worth. If it be said, all our 
brave Sea Officers & Men are thus to be paid, 
should it not be remembered, that those who 
continued in the service to the end of the War 
are allowed a Gratuity. This Allowance was 
Established several years after he left the Service, 
and cannot include him, nor does he desire it— 
But he was broke by a Court Martial—True. 
And if a private Gentleman discharges his do- 
mestick servant even for a Fault, does he not in 
Justice pay him his due wages? And are not 
States bound by the Rules of Justice? Captain 
Landais has been obliged to pay an interest on 
money on money* he has borrowed for his sup- 
port and other necessary expenses, more than 
the Value of his Pay, and the want of his just 
Dues has kept him out of Business—He also suf- 
fers by a short Allowance of Interest on the 
Gratuity granted to him for an important service 
Congress ordered 12.000 Livres to be paid him 
for that service, in France. The Payment there 
would have been and it was. intended to be an 
advantage to him. It was paid to him in Amer- 
ica, and not till the last year— Should not the 
interest on that sum have commenced in 1777 
when the service was performed instead of 79 as 
it is now settled? But his greatest Grievance, 
in which indeed he is a sufferer in common with 
others is the Detention of Prize Money— You 
recollect this mysterious Business and how often 
we were written to, and very pressingly by my 
worthy Friend your Brother, We have been 
lately told that Capt. John Paul Jones has| 
recieved a large sum on that account This Jones | 
Capt*. Landais looks upon as his inveterate En- | 
emy & he has not the least Confidence in him— 
If you think as I do that he has a Right to} 
authentick copies of Letters written by Jones to 
Congress or any of the Boards on an affair so in- | 





teresting to him, on his proper application, your | 
Advice to him on this as well as his other con- | 
cerns will add to the obligations I am already | 
under to you. 


* Repeated in original. 
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Will you be so kind as to transmit me the 
names of the presenb Members of Congress and 
the States they severally represent,— 

I am 
Your affectionate Friend 
S. Apams 
To 
Ricuarp Henry LEE 


23.—PRESIDENT JEFFERSON TO CHRISTOPHER 
ELLERY.* 


WasuineTon, May 9, 1803. 
Dear Sir:— 

I have lately received a letter from Ingraham, 
who is in prison a ca. sa. on a judgment for 1400 
dollars & costs, one moity (I presume) to the U. §, 
for having been the master of a vessel which 
brought from Africa a Cargo of the Natives of 
that country to be sold in slavery. he petitions 
for a pardon, as does his wife also on behalf of 
herself, her children & his mother. his situation 
so far as respects himself, merits no commisera- 
tion: that of his wife, children & mother, suffer- 
ing for want of his aid, does: so also does the 
condition of the unhappy human beings whom 
he forcibly brought away from their native 
country, & whose wives, children & parents are 
now suffering for want of their aid & comfort. 
between these two sets of suffering beings whom 
his crimes have placed in that condition, we are 
to apportion our commiseration. I presume his 
conviction was under the act of 1794. C. II. which 
inflicts pecuniary punishment only, without im- 
prisonment. as that punishment was sometimes 
evaded by the insolvency of the offenders, the 
legislature in 1800, added, for subsequent cases, 
imprisonment not exceeding 2 years. Ingraham’s 
case is exactly such an one as the law of 1800 
intended to meet ; and tho’ it could not be retro- 
spective, yet if its measure be just now, it would 
have been just then, and consequently we shall 
act according to the views of the legislature, by 
restricting his imprisonment to their maximum of 
2 years, instead of letting it be perpetual as the 
law of 94, under which he was convicted, would 
make it, in his case of insolvency. he must re- 
main therefore the two years in prison: & at the 
end of that term I would wish a statement by 
the Judges & District Attorney, who acted in 


| the cause, of such facts as are material, & of 


their judgment on them, recommending him, or 
not, at their discretion, to pardon at the end of 


| 2 years or any other term they think will be suf- 


ficient to operate asa terror to others meditating 
the same crime, without losing just attention to 
the sufferings of his family. this of course can 


* From the collection of the Long Island Historical Society. 
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only respect the moiety of the U.S. The inter- 
est you took in this case during the last Con- 
gress has encouraged me to hope you would lend 
your instrumentality to the bringing it to a 
close, Which would gratify me, so far as it could 
be done without abusing the power of pardon, 
confided to the discretion of the Executive to be 
used in cases, which tho’ within the words, are 
not within the intention of the law. the law 
certainly did not intend perpetual imprisonment. 
Accept my friendly salutations and high respect. 
TH: JEFFERSON. 
The Honble. CoristoPpHER ELLERY. 
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94—GeNERAL BensaAmin Mooers To Govern— 
or TompxKINs.* 


PLATTSBURGH, 2"¢ Jany 1815. 
Sm 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Excellency’s Letter of the 24 Ult»., coving 
the Unanimous resolutions of the Honorable 
the Senate and Assembly of this State approving 
wy Conduct and that of the officers and Soldiers 
under my command at the Battle of Plattsburgh 
on the 11 of Sep‘ last. To have aided in repell- 
ing the invading foe was a duty incumbent upon 
us as Citizens and as Soldiers and the Success ac- 
companying our Efforts was a double source of 
gratifycation to myself and to my companions 
in Arms—And be assured sir that the recollec- 
tion of that day thus United with the Expression 
of Public Sentiment by the Representatives of 
the State will always be felt with Emotions of 
pleasure and Sattisfaction. 

To the officers and Soldiers who were my Com- 
panions I will immediately Communicate in Or- 
ders the thanks of the Honorable the Senate and 
Assembly and the high sense entertained by 
those Bodies of their Patrictism and Conduct on 
that memoriable Occasion— 

please Sir to accept my warmest Acknowledge- 
ments for the favourable Notice by your Excel- 
lency of my Conduct and of those of my Com- 
mand in arms on the above occasion, and for the 
Confidence reposed in me by you, and also for 
the aid and assistance I have received from you 
at different times relative to the defence of this 
frontier I am Sir 

with great respect 
Your Excellencys 
very Hu™ Ser* 
His Excellency Bens. Mooers. 
Gov' TompxKins 
[Addressed | His Excellency 
Goy' TomPKINS 
Albany 
a ea rea Pee it NG 
* From the collection of the Editor. 
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25.—ETHAN ALLEN TO GOVERNOR JONATHAN 
TRUMBULL.* 


to 
The Honourable 
JONATHAN TRUMBULL, Esq. 
Captain General, Governor and 
Commander in Chief of the 
Colony of Connecticut. 


Honete Se 
the Hazard*of Takeing Ticondaroga 
was supposed to be such that the Comitee of 
War for the Expadition Imploy’d Mr. Jonas Fay 
of Bennington to Proceede with the Scout to the 
said Premises in Character of Doctor & Chi- 
rurgeon which Character Mr. Fay has Merited 
by Ten Years of successful Practice and as there 
appears still a Greater Prospect of Need of a 
Person skilled in these sciences and as Doctor 
Fay Has with him on the Premises Considerable 
of a Quantity of Medicines &c. and is willing and 
well skilled to Continue the Campain in the said 
Capacity I would therefore Recommend him to 
be Continued by Your Honour’s Appointment and 
ratification thereof thro the Campain in the 
Capacity aforesaid this recommendation and re- 
quest is founded on the Hypothesis that Govern- 
ment will send a Military force to Maintain the 
Soveranity of Lake Champlain in favour of the 
Colonies. 
From Your Honours Most Obedient 
Humble Servant 
ETHAN ALLEN 
This is the Largest Piece of paper 
which at Present I Have 


26.—Jacos BARKER TO GovERNOR ToMPKINS.f 


N York 11 Febr. 1815 
My prEar Sir 
Ihave the pleasure to inform you that a 
Treaty of Peace was signed on the 24' Dec", was 
ratified by the Prince Regent on the 29' and left 
England on the 2' January in the British Sloop 
of War Favourite, which Vessel has arrived at 
this Port.— ‘ 
I have had a full conversation with the bearer of 
despatches M'. Carrol ; he was Secretary to the Le- 


‘gation and shewed me the bundle of despatches 


containing the Treaty.—He States that hostilities 
are to cease on the ratification of the Treaty by 
the American Government. 

Mr’. Baker a British Messenger has also arrived 
with the ratification to exchange it with our Gov‘. 


* From the collection of the Long Island Historical Society. 
t+ From the collection of the Editor. 
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M’. Hughes (Sec. to one of our ministers) left 
Ghent the day before M'. Carrol to embark at 
Bordeaux for America in the schooner T’ransit.— 

Ienclose a Newspaper and also a Copy of a 
Letter from my London Friend, and beg you to 
make public the glad tidings. 

Some other Letters accompany this from my 
friend, who however do not contribute for any 
part of the expence.— 

With great respect and esteem 
Iam 
NB * Your assured friend 
This Letter is to be put 
into your hand by to-morrow Jacos Barker. 
night before eight O’Clock 
or no pay.— 
[Addressed :] His Excellency 
DaniEt D. TomPxins 
Governor 
State of New York. 


XITI—THE RECORDS OF THE CITY OF 
NEW AMSTERDAM—COontrnveEp. 


[Original, 28; Translation, 36, 37.] 


{ March, 


these Presents, in all their public places, and to 
affix them there; and promptly to execute them, 
Done in the Fort Amsterdam, in New Nether. 
land, this last day of December; Anno 1655. 
Signed by order of their High Mightinesses 
The Director General and the Councillors 
of New-Netherland. 
©. V. Ruyven, Secretary. 


[ Original, 29, 30 ; Translation, 37-39] 


HEREAS painful experience has, from time 

to time, taught us concerning the separated 
habitations at the outside end, (plainly against 
the order and benevolent intention of the Honor. 
able the Company and their Chief Magistracy, 
the Councillors) of the even land, in several 
hovels and places, there are perpetrated many 
and various murders, killing of persons, de- 
struction of cattle, and the burning of houses, 
both now and formerly committed by the In- 
dians or natives of this land, all which might 
have been prevented, through the help of God, 
if the good inhabitants of this Province, in their 
form of Towns, Neighborhoods, and Hamlets, had 
settled down close to one another, after the man- 
ner of our near neighbours of New-England, who, 
in consequence of their combination and living 
close to one another, have never been exposed to 
as manifold and general catastrophes as we 
have, together with our countrymen: to be as. 
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[HE Director General and the Councillors of} cribed in the first, to the righteous correction of 
New Netherland to all Persons who shal] | God for our Sins, and then to the Indians, tempted 
hear, see, or read these Presents, Greeting. 


thereto by the separated [38] residences of the 

Whereas experience has shown and taught us| outside people, so that it is‘not practicable for 
that on New-Year’s Days and on May days, from | them, from time to time, to come to the help of 
the firing of guns, and planting May-poles, and | one another, on account of the distance of their 
drunken drinking, there have resulted unneces- | residences: Itis impossible for the Director Gen- 
sary waste of powder, much drunkenness, and| eral and the Councillors to provide each sepa- 


other insolent practices, together with other la-| rate outside habitation with a safe-guard, There- 
mentable accidents and bruises that generally | fore, concerning the foregoing calamities, mur- 
arise therefrom, Therefore, in order to prevent | ders, damages, and destruction of different per- 
these, it is hereby expressly ordered, by the Di- | sons, farms, and Plantations, and also the last, 
rector General and the Councillors, that, from | the notorious damage and drawback upon this 
this time forth, within this Province of New-| country and the ook inhabitants themselves, itis 
Netherland, on the New-Year and May-days,| hereby Decreed,—and since what has already 
there shall be no firing, nor May-poles planted ; | happened, is to be apprehended and expected 
nor shall there be any beating of the drum; nor | again—that as the good inhabitants, by their own 
shall there be on the occasion, any Wines, Bran- | experience and that of one another, may become 
dywines, or Beer dealt out ; and, in order to pre- | wiser and more cautious, and conduct themselves 
vent all such accidents and injuries, there shall | agreeably to good order, as they are bound to do, 
be a fine of Twelve Guilders for the first offence ;| by making close settlements, in suitable places, 
Twenty-four Guilders for the second offence ; and | in the form and manner as by the Director Gen- 
arbitrary correction for the third offence; the | eral and the Councillors, or by their appointed 
One-third for the Officers, One-third for the Poor, | Agents, shall be pointed out to the inhabitants, 
and the remaining One-third for the Prosecutor. | until their High Mightinesses, the Director Gen- 
We do, by these Presents, com[37]mand all the| eral and the Councillors shall be endued with 
Subaltern Courts in this Province, to Proclaim| power from God and their High Mightinesses, 
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better to support and to protect their subjects: 
That this may be better practised and executed 
for the time to come : 

Therefore the Director General and the Coun- 
cillors do, by these Presents, not only give warn- 
ing to their good subjects, but they do also Or- 
dain and Command them, to settle close to one 
another in the form of Villages, Neighbour. 
hoods, and Hamlets, by the ensuing Spring, so that 
they may be the better protected, supported, and 
[39] defended against all assaults and rencount- 
ers from the Savages, both by themselves and the 
trusty military force of the Director General and 
the Councillors ; at the same time warning all per- 
sons, who contrary to these Presents, shall, from 
this time forth, remain on their separated Planta- 
tions, that they will do it at their own risk, without 
the Director General and the Councillors coming 
to their relief ; and, in addition thereto, they shall 
be mulcted, yearly, in the penalty of Twenty-five 
Guilders for the public benefit. 

The Director General and the Councillors do 
furthermore order, for the purpose of preventing 
all sudden fires, that, from this time forth, no 
Houses shall be covered with Straw or Flags; 
nor any Chimneys be built of Clap-boards or 
Wood.* 

Thus done, resolved, resumed and approved, in 
the Fort Amsterdam, in New-Netherland, on the 
18" of January 1656. 

Signed by P. Sruyvesanr and the Councillors, 


and underneath y 
. V. Ruyven, Secretary. 





[Original, 31; Translation, 39-41.] 


HE Director General and the Councillors of 

New-Netherland, to all persons who shall 
_ see, or read these Presents, Greeting, Know 
@: 
Whereas, every day, there have been com- 
plaints of various kinds referred to them, which 
are confirmed by experience, both now and for- 
merly, that, under the notion and name of the 
Indians, Horned cattle, Hogs, and other animals, 
on the Plains, have been seized, slaughtered, and 
offered for sale by Christains, or at least by those 
who go under [40] the name of Christains ; to pre- 
vent which, as far as it is practicable, they do, b 
these Presents, premptorily interdict and forbid, 
that, from this time forth, neither in this City 
nor in any other Towns, Villages, or Hamlets, 
nor in the Plains belonging to this Province, 
shall any Cattle, Calves, ‘Hogs, Goats, or Sheep, 
be permitted to be slaughtered, not even by the 
owner himself, unless the owner, first, on the 


* Vide Order of the Director General and Councillors, dated | 


January 23, 1648,—H. B. D 


| 
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same day he intends to slaughter, shall have 
given in such creature as his own, whether it be 
Kine, Hog, Goat, or Sheep, to the magistrate of 
the respective place to which he belongs, or to 
such persons whom the magistrate shall have ap- 
pointed in his respective place for that purpose, 
and from him have obtained a Slaughter-certifi- 
cate: The owner shall be obligated, for the bene- 
fit of the Public, to pay to the magistrate, or to 
the existing Receiver appointed for that purpose, 
from One Stuyver toa Guilder, for every creature, 
his own, Kine, Hog, Goat, or Sheep, according to 
the established value of the same, in case of any 
dispute by the magistrate in his jurisdiction or 
by his substitute, which money, in each City, 
Town, or Hamlet, shal] be preserved until a time 
of need, for the support and protection of the com- 
mon cause and Town, to be used and expended, 
as follows; For Soldiers’ or Corps’ necessary 
ammunition, as the occasion shall demand. The 
fines for the violation of these Presents shall be 
appropriated and applied as follows ; viz. :—One- 
third to the Prosecutor, One-third to the Officers, 
and One-third for the benefit of the common 
cause, as aforesaid. 

Thus done, in the Fort of Amsterdam, in New- 

Netherland, the 18" day of January, 1656. 

Was undersigned by P. Sruyvesant; under 
the Ordinance of Their High Mighti- [41} 
nesses the Director General and the Coun- 
cillors of New-Netherland, and attested by 

C. V. Ruyven, Secretary. 


(Original, 32, 33; Translation, 41-43.] 


HEREAS, the Director General and the 
Councillors of New-Netherland have been 
credibly informed and advised, that not only here 
and within this Province there have been held 
Conventicles and Assemblies, but, also, that cer- 
tain unqualified persons, in such Assemblies, have 
resumed to exercise the Profession and Preach- 
ing of God’s — Word, without their having 
been thereunto called or appointed by Ecclesias- 
tical or Temporal Authority: which is directly 
contrary to, and militating against, the Estab- 
lished Political and Ecclesiastical Order of our 
Fatherland, since, by this kind of Assemblies, 
many Mischiefs, Heresies, and Schisms are prop- 
agated. To prevent this, the Director General 
and the Councillors aforesaid, Do, by these Pres- 
ents, absolutely and peremptorily forbid all such 
public or private Conventicles or Assemblies as 
are without the wonted (and only allowed by 
God’s word) reformed and appointed Assembly 
of the Reformed Religion, in conformity with 
the Synod of Dort, here, in this land, in our 
Fatherland, and in other Reformed Churches, 
observed and followed; under the penalty of 
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One hundred Pounds, Flemish, to be incurred by 
al] those persons who, in such public or private 
Assemblies, without the wonted and authorised 
Assembly, whether on the Sunday or on any 
other day, being unauthorized, shall presume to 
exercise the profession of Preaching, Prelection, 
or Singing ; and [42] Twenty five Pounds, alike 
Flemish, to be incurred, over and above, by 
every male and female, married or single, who 
may be found in such Assembly ; without the 
Director General and the Councillors’ intending 
hereby any prejudice to any Patent heretofore 
given by them, or any lording over the conscience, 
or prohibiting the reading of God’s holy word, 
or the domestic praying and worship of each 
one, in his family ; but all public and private 
Conventicles and Assemblies, whether in public or 
private houses, without the aforesaid wonted 
and established Reformed Divine worship: And, 
that this may be hereafter better observed and 
executed, and that no one may plead ignorance 
thereof, the Director General and the Councillors 
do hereby order their Fiscaal, together with the 
subaltern magistrates and Schouts, to Proclaim 
these Presents, and to cause them to be Pro- 
claimed, every-where, and against the transgres- 
sors of these Presents, to cause the penalties to 
be inflicted, the more so because, by such con- 
duct, we promote the honor of God, advance the 
Reformed Religion, the tranquillity of our com- 
mon Country, and also its Union and prosperity, 
as it behooves us. 

Thus done, Resolved, and approved, in the 
Fort of Amsterdam, in New Netherland, on the 
1* day of February, Anno 1656. 

This Order of their High Mightinesses the 
Director General and the Councillors of 
New-Netherland was undersigned by P. 
STUYVESANT. 

Attest 


C. V. Ruyven, Sec. 


[Original, 34; Translation, 44.] 


HE Director General and the Councillors of 
New Netherland, with the advice of the 
Burgomasters and their High Constables, by 
these Presents, do make known and they do give 
warning, that from this time forth, no persons 
shall be permitted, between this and the Fresh- 
water, to harbor at night, any Indian, under the 
penalty of Twenty-five Guilders for each offender, 
who, without permission from the Director Gen- 
eral or the Secretary, signed, shall harbor any 
Indian in the night. 
Thus done in Fort Amsterdam, in New Neth- 
erland, this 29" of May, Anno, 1656. 


This Order of their High Mightinesses the 
Director General ‘and the Councillors of 
New Netherland was signed by P. Srvy. 
VESANT. 

C. V. Ruyven, Secy. 


[ Original, 35 ; Translation, 44-46.] 


HE Director General and the Councillors of 
New-Netherland, by these Presents, do make 
known to all, that information has been given 
them by certain Indians, that two, three, or four 
Indians from Tappan’s were harboring some eyil 
design, and had given them to understand that 
they intended to murder some particular Chris. 
tians, on the flats; And, Whereas the Director 
General and the Councillors have not been able 
to ascertain towards what place or against whom 
their aim is, much less whether this should be 
the general design of the Nation, and particu. 
larly since it is of the Tappan Nation and other 
Indians the warning has been given, the Director 
General and the Coun[45]cillors can neither Or. 
dain nor apply a remedy in any other way than, 
by these Presents, to revive their former Orders 
and Proclamations, to wit: That those persons 
who are living without, in separate habitations, 
shall withdraw into the nearest Village or Han- 
let, and make a combination, in the penalty here. 
tofore established in the premises: In the mean- 
time, that they warn each other to be on their 
guard; and not to frequent the woods, or the 
road without being armed, and always in com- 
pany of at least two, three, or four, so as to be 
able to resist these Bush-men: and, further, to 
prevent such separate murders and homicides, 
the Director General and the Councillors, with 
the advice of the Burgomasters of this City 
cannot now, as they po. not formerly, devise 
any other or better expedient than what has 
already been repeated; and to interdict and to 
forbid that no lathes with a gun or any other 
weapon shall be admitted into any fortified place, 
nor into the flat lands, nor into any Village or 
Hamlet, nor into any house, under the penalty of 
forfeiting such weapon, which weapon, on the 
complaint of the inhabitants, may and shall be 
taken away by the Schouts, Marshals, or, in 
their absence, by any of the Magistrates, to wit, 
eleven days after the Proclamation and Affixture 
of these Presents, or after the Indians shall have 
received the knowledge of this Order and warn- 
ing; And the Director General and the Council- 
lors do, by these Presents, command their sub- 
jects to give the Indians the knowledge of these 
|46] Presents, in the Indians tongue, in their 
most civil and most acceptable manner, as it i8 
the advice of the Director General and the Coun- 
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cillors, and of the Burgomasters aforesaid, with 
the intent and design of preventing all injury 
between the Christians and the Indians. 

Thus done, in the Session of their High Might- 
inesses the Director General and the Councillors, 
in Fort Amsterdam, in New-Netherland, on the 
1 day of July, 1656. 

Was signed by P. Sruyvesant, and attested by 


C. V. Ruyven, Secy. 


[ Original, 36; Translation, 46, 47.] 


HE Director General and the Councillors of 
New Netherland, to all persons who shall 
see these Presents, or hear them read, Greeting : 
Whereas, now and then, the people from with- 
out are in the habit of bringing into this City 
different commodities, such as Veal, Pork, 
Butter, Cheese, ‘Turnips, Roots, 
other products of the load, for the purpose of 
selling them; and it frequently happens, par- 
ticularly here at the Strand, that they are obliged 
to tarry long and to lodge, to their great damage, 
for the reason, because the community, or, at 
least, the greater part, especially those who live 
away from the Strand, are not aware that such 
commodities have been brought for sale, not alone 
to the discommoding of the Burghers but also to 
the notorious injury of the enterprising man from 
without, who frequently has to lose more in his 
time than the [47] profit on his commodities will 
warrant. Therefore, for the purpose of making 
provision in the premises, the Director General 
and the Councillors aforesaid, by these Presents, 
do ordain that from this time forth, here in this 
City, SarurpAy shall be the MARKET-DAY; and 
that market shall be held at the Strand, at or 
around the house of Mr. Hans KrerstTEDsE, 
where after him, every one who has any thing to 
buy or to sell, shall be permitted to enter.* 

Thus done, in the Session of their High Might- 
inesses the Director General and the Councillors, 
held in Fort Amsterdam, in New-Netherland, on 
the 12" of September, 1656. 

Signed by the Director General and Councillors 

of New-Netherland. 
Attest 
C. V. Ruyven, Secy. 


* Doctor, or rather, ‘‘ Surgeon” Hans Kierstepe, had been 
an old servant of the West India Company, and was in New 
Amsterdam as early as 1638. 

Several years after, he purchased the ground adjoining the 
Company’s Stores, on the Strand of the East-river—now the 
East line of Pearl-street, between Whitehall and Moore, where 
this first Market was established by law, as above provided. 

Dr. Kierstede died in 1665 or 6. 

This Market is fully described in Colonel De Voe’s interesting 
Market Book, 35-44.—H. B. D. 
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[ Original, 38-41 ; Translation, 48-55.] 

The Director General and Councillors of New- 
Netherland, to all persons who shall hear or read 
these Presents, Greeting : 

Be it known, that by daily and painful experi- 
ence they have learned that the Orders and Pro- 
clamations repeatedly issued and repeatedly re- 
vived against the profanation of the Lord’s day 
of rest,* the unlawful Tapping, on that day,t in the 
night, after the placing of the watch on the ring- 
ing of the bell, against the dangerous, yes, dam- 
nable, Sale or Dealing out of Wines, Beers, and 
Brandy-waters,§ against the Baking and selling 
of both the coarse and the small white Loaves of 
Bread,|| are not regarded, observed, maintained, 
nor yet executed, according to the benevolent in- 
tention of the Director General and the Council- 
lors, and as necessity imperiously demands, to 
the dishonoring of God, to the manifest injury and 
disturbance of the peace and tranquillity of the in- 


at ‘aul | habitants ; and also to the great contempt of the 
4 , « 


authority of the higher and the subaltern Magis- 
trates of this Province; Therefore, the Director 
General and the [49] Councillors aforesaid being 
desirous to make all necessary provisions for 
said offices and duties, do hereby Resolve, Revive, 
and Amplify their aforesaid issued Ordinances 
and Proclamations, interdicting and forbidding : 
In THE Frrst PLACE, that on the Lord’s day of 
rest, usually called Sunday, no person shall be al- 
lowed to do the ordinary and customary labors of 
his calling, such as Sowing, Mowing, Building,Saw- 
ing wood, Smithing, Bleeching, Hunting, Fishing, 
or any works allowable on other days, under the 
penalty of One Pound, Flemish, for each person, 
so offending ; much less any idle or unallowed 
exercises and sports, such as Drinking to excess, 
frequenting Inns or Tap-houses, Dancing, Card- 
playing, Tick-tacking, Playing at ball, Playing 
at bowls, Playing at nine-pins, taking jaunts in 
Boats, Wagons, or Carriages, before, between, or 
during, Diyine Service, under the penalty of 
a double fine (Two Pounds, Flemish); and par- 
ticularly, no Innkeeper nor Tapster shall be 
allowed, before, nor between, nor during, Divine 
Service, to follow his customary business nor 
undertake to Tap, Hand out, Give out, or Sell, any 
Brandy-wines, Beers, or Ardent Spirits, directly 
or indirectly, under the penalty of Six Guilders, to 
be forfeited by every Innkeeper or Tapster, for each 
person; and every one of such persons as shall be 


* Vide Orders of the Director General and Councillors, May 
31, 1647, March 10, and April 29, 1648.—H. B. D. 

t Vide Orders of the Director General and Councillors, May 
31, 1647, March 10, and April 29, 1648.—H. B. D. 

¢ Vide Orders of the Director General and Councillors, May 
31, 1647; March 10, 1648.—H. B. D. 

4 Vide Orders of the Director General and Council, March 10, 
1646, and November 8, 1649.—H. B. D. 

\| Vide Orders of the Director General and Council, Novem- 
ber 8, 1649, April 14, 1650, and June 5, 1651.—H. B. D. 
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found drinking at the aforesaid times, shall for- 
feit aleo Three Guilders. No Innkeepers nor Tap- 
sters shall be allowed, on Sunday or any other 
et day, to follow his business, nor to continue 

apping, Selling, or Handing out any Wines, 
Beers, Brandy-wines, or Liquors, to any person, 
after the setting of the Watch or the ringing of 
the Bell, under the same penalties; domestic, 
barley-laws, and public matters, authorized by 
the consent and by the Order of the Magistrate 
alone excepted. 

In THE SECOND PLACE, respecting the ae dan- 
gerous, injurious, and damnable Selling, Giving 
out, and wants out by Wines, Beers, or Ardent 
spirits to the Indians or natives of this land, 
whereby almost all the calamities occur, at least 
are threatened and encouraged, whenever the In- 
dians become intoxicated, the Director General 
and the Councillors do revive and amplify their 
former issued Proclamations ;* and by these 
Presents, they do Interdict and Command, that no 
person, whatever his rank and profession may be, 


shall be allowed to Sell, Exchange, or Deal out | 
| Delivery to the particular persons, from the Ofi- 


to any Indians any Wines, Brandy-wines, or 


Strong liquors, nor hand them, nor fetch them, | 
| delivered and’from the Receiver himself, signed 


nor cause them to be fetched, without, or within, 
or about the house, on the land or on the water, 
whether in Sloops, Barks, Boats, or Canoes, on 
Carriages, or Wagons, of whatever name, directly 
or indirectly, under the penalty of Five Hundred 
Guilders, and, in addition thereto, arbitrary cor- 
poral punishment and also banishment out of the 
country. 

That these things (for the greater increase and 
maintenance of the public tranquillity and peace 
of the good inhabitants of this Province) may be 
better detected, all the High and Lower Officers, 
the voluntary or impressed [51] Servants of the 
Company, and the inhabitants of this Province, 
in behalf of their duty and obligations, are ad- 
monished, required, and commanded to assist in 
preventing, detecting, and prosecuting this dan- 
gerous and damnable Selling or Dealing-out any 
Wines, Beers, or Brandy waters; or, in case of 
their failing in these,to pay one half of the 
pecuniary fine, in case it shall be found, after 
this, that they have had the knowledge of such 
Selling or Dealing out of Wines, Beers, or Strong 
liquors to any Indians, without giving informa- 
tion of the same. 

FuRTHERMORE the Director General and the 
Councillors having been credibly informed and 
advised concerning the Huckstering and Retail- 
ing of Wines, Beers, and Spirituous liquors, at and 
around the River, out of the ascending and de- 
scending Sloops, Boats, Barks, Vessels, and Ca- 


* Vide Orders of the Director General and Councillors, July 
1, 1647, March 10, and May 13, 1648, and August 28, 1654.—H. 
B. D. 





noes, do not only interdict and forbid, by these 
Presents, all such Huckstering and Retailing, 
but they do Ordain, Enact, and Command that 
no Schippers, nor any persons propelling Barques, 
Canoes, or Boats, nor any other free or slave in. 
habitant, of whatever name, rank, or vocation 
he may be, from this time forth, shall be per. 
mitted, whether for himself or any other person, 
in any Sloop, Boat, Canoe, or “ other Vessel, 
to embark, lade, or take away Wines, Beers, or 
Ardent Spirits, in greater or smaller vessels, or 
even in Cans, Jugs, or Flask-cases, without hay. 
ing given in the same, as to the just quantity to 
the Officer of the place, where the Wines, Beers, 
and Spirituous liquors, in wholesale or retail, 
shall [52] be embarked, shipped, or laded, and 
shall have procured from the said Officer, a Bill 
or Certificate for Delivery, wherein shall be con. 
tained the quantity and the quality of the Casks 
and the other vessels, stating for whom the 
Wines, Beers, or the Spirituous liquors, have been 
shipped, and to whom they have been consigned; 
and bring back a suitable Bill or Certificate of 


cer of the place where the same shall have been 


by them ; and all this under the penalty of for. 
feiting the smuggled Wines, Beers, or Spirituous 
liquors, and the fine of Five hundred guilders for 
the First time ; for the Second, the forfeiture of 
the Barque, Yacht, Boat, or Canoe, in addition 
to the above penalty. 

In THE THIRD PLacE, Concerning the Baking 
and the Selling of the Coarse and the W hite Bread, 
both, neither at the proper weight nor yet at the 
established price: The Director General and the 
Councillors aforesaid, by these Presents, reviv- 
ing and amplifying their former issued Orders on 
that, do Ordain and Command thatall Bakers and 
all others, inhabitants, who make it their business 
to Bake or Sell Bread, whether to Christians or 
Barbarians, shall be obligated (for the accommo- 
dation of Christians as well as for the sake of profit, 
and to do the same for the Indians,) at least once 


| or twice a week, to bake both Coarse and White 


loaves of Bread, both for Christians and Indians, 
at the established weight and price, as follows: 
[53] 

The Coarse Loaf shall weigh, 


One «louble Loaf, 8 Ib., Price, in money, 14 
Stuyvers each. 

One single do., 4 1b., Price, in money, 7 Stuy- 
vers each. 

One halfdo., 2 1b., Price, in money, 3} 
each. 


Stuyvers 


The White Loaf shall weigh, 


The double Loaf, 2 1b., Price in money, 5 
Stuyvers each. 





Stuy- 


ivvers 
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The single do., 1 1b., Price in money, 4 Stuy- 
yers each. 

The half do., 4 lb., Price in money, 2 Stuyvers, 
each. 

The Bread that is lighter or without the 
knowledge, order, and consent of the Subaltern 
Court, lighter in wae or too dear in price, 
shall be forfeited : and, in addition thereto, there 
shall be a penalty of Twenty-five Guilders for the 
First offence ; double that penalty for the Second 
offence ; and, for the Third offence, Six hundred 
Guilders, together with the absolute prohibition 
from following that business. 

FURTHERMORE: No Bakers nor any one who 
follows the business of making Coarse or White 
Bread, shall be permitted to sell any Bread made 
of Sifted Bran, whether at wholesale or retail, 
to Christians or Indians; but the Bakers of 
Coarse Bread may make their Coarse Bread of 


shall they make any other sort of Bread, whether 
for Christians or Indians, than as before specified, 
under the penalty as aforesaid ; the choice thereof 
resting in the Judicature of the respective Courts, 
each in its own jurisdiction, and in such persons, 
who on account of their better knowledge of 
Bread, shall be pleased to undertake it.— 

(54) In tHe Fourrn piace: The Director 
General and the Councillors having been further 
informed, and having well considered, that as in 
the subjects of Tapping, so also in Baking, there 
are practised many frauds; and, consequently, 
there are attempts to cover the same under the 
pretence of Custom, because, up to this time, 
there has not been any Company or certain num- 
ber of them acknowledged: Therefore, for the 
purpose of preventing these, as far as it is prac- 
ticable, the Director General and Councillors do 
Ordain and Command that, from this time forth, 
no person shall follow the business of Baking 
or Tapping without first having made applica- 
tion to those of the Magistrates in the respective 
jurisdictions, and having procured from the same, 
or their authorized Agents, a License for that 
business, which License shall be renewed by the 
Innkeepers and the Bakers, quarterly, commenc- 
ing from the first day of November next ensuing, 
and every time paying therefor to the behoof of 
the respective Courts, One Pound, Flemish, under 
the penalty of suspension from the business, by 
notorioas and wilful neglect— 

The foregoing specified Fines and Penalties 
shall be appropriated, One third to the Officer 
who shall bring the prosecution; One third for 
the Church or the Poor ; and the remaining One 
third for the benefit of the Public ; and, that the 
same may be the better known, practised, and 
executed, and that no person, for the time to 
Come, may pretend ignorance, the Director Gen- 
eral and [55] the Councillors do, by these Pres- 
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ents, Ordain and Command, that in the usual 
places of publication, these Presents shall be 
Published and Affixed ; and that, after the publi- 
cation thereof, they shall be observed and exe- 
cuted, without any favor, grace, or reserve, or 
respect of person, since we have deemed this 
necessary to the good of the Country in general, 
and particularly to the welfare of the Inhabit- 
ants. 

Thus done, revived, and amplified, in the Ses- 
sion of the Director General and the Councillors 
of New Netherland, at Fort Amsterdam, on the 
26" of October, 1656. 

Signed by P. Stuyvesant, 
Attest : 
C. V. Ruyven, Secretary. 


XIV.—HOW THEY “PUT 
BOSTON. 


THINGS,” IN 


In Tue Histortcan Macazrne for November 
last, an article from the pen of its Editor and over 
his initials, presented to the readers of that work, 
in extenso, the various papers and statements, on 
both sides, relative to the alleged threat of Mon- 
sieur Genet, the Ambassador of the French Re- 
public, to appeal from the action of the President 
“to the People”; and without any expression of 
opinion whatever concerning the facts thus pre- 
sented, its author thus closed the article: “It is 
“ the province of History, to do justice both to the 
“ Minister and his accusers; and, for the purpose 
“of promoting that object, these facts are sub- 
“ mitted. H. B.D. 

“ MorrisaniA, N. Y., October, 1866.” 


This very simple, and certainly not very par- 
tial, submission of the facts of the case, was thus 
“put” before the Boston public, in the organ of 
Boston respectability and Boston literature— 
The Boston Evening Transcript, of November 30, 
1866 :—“ The compiler of them, in his closing 
“comment, seems rather to espouse the side of the 
“¢mpudent French mischief-maker.” 

On the twenty-fourth of January, 1867, what, 
in November, had “seemed” like an “espousal 
“of the side of the impudent French mischief- 
“ maker,” was expanded by the organ of Boston 
respectability, as follows: “The other day, an 
“ American historical magazine defended the in- 
“ sulting conduct of Genet at the expense of Rufus 
“ King and other high-minded Federalists.” 

This is the first specimen of the Boston way of 
“putting things,” relating to the history of this 
Republic, to which we shall direct the attention 
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of readers of that history, in other;parts of the 
world. 

The second specimen is equally noteworthy. 

In the January number of Tam Histroricau 
Magazine, Mr. Brodhead, the learned historian 
of New York, while speaking of Andros’s admin- 
istration in New England, in 1688 and 1689, re- 
marked that “ before the Massachusetts Charter 


“ was canceled, in 1684, not one of its inhabitants | 


“ gould vote for officers of the Corporation, unless 
“he was a Freeman of that Corporation and a 
“ puritanical communicant.” 

At the present writing, we have neither seen 
nor heard from Mr. Brodhead since the appear- 
ance of this rude outburst of Boston’s bad man- 
ners, and are entirely uninformed concerning the 

particular authorities on which he relied when 
be made this remark; but we have on our own 
shelves, in this country village, the most ample 
testimony to prove the general truth of the aver- 
ment. 

The original Charter of the Corporation, the 
Manuscript Records of its General Court, i., 62, 
72, 164, 170, 171, 186; ii., 112, 180,181; iv., 339, 
407, 418, 427, 446, 483 ; Letters of Charles II. to 


King’s Instructions to the Commissioners, com- 
municated May 5th, 1665, Art. 9; Answer to the 
King’s Instructions, Art. 9, May 16, 1665; Reply 
of the Royal Commissioners, May 16, 1665 (MS. 
Records, iv., 509 ;) Alterations in 7’he Booke of 
the Generale Lawes & Liberties “proposed” by the 
Royal Commissioners, May 24, 1665, (MS. Records 
of the Colony, iv., 513); Action on petition of 
Falmouth, 31 May, 1670, (MS. Records of the 


Colony, iv., 653); Letchford’s Plain-dealing, Ed. | 


Boston, 1867, 58,59 ; Vane’s Reply to the Defence 
of the Order of the Court—Hurcuinson’s Cot- 
LECTION, 88, 89, etc., are among those authorities 
which most openly stare us in the face; and 
prove the entire truth of Mr. Brodhead’s descrip- 
tion of the general practice in Massachusetts, con- 
cerning the admission to Freedom in the Corpo- 
ration, and therefore to vote in “the Common- 
“ wealth,” prior to the arrival of Andros. 

It is, indeed, true that the original Ordinance 
limiting the suffrage to “puritanical communi- 
“cants” was nominally repealed, after two years’ 
earnest struggle with the Crown to retain it, by 
“a Generall Courtt, called by the Gout & Coun- 
“cill, & held at Boston, 34 August, 1664;” and 
that some others than church members were sub- 
sequently admitted to the franchise; but it is 
equally true that this concession was made ONLY 
under coercion and with the hope thereby to save 
the threatened Charter, which had been jeoparded 
by their contumacy ; that, even then, it was only 
nominal in its character, and practically void ; 
that the change was dictated by the clergy— 
“dexterous pilots, who were equal to the emer- 
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“ genoy of safely conducting the Puritan ship be. 
“tween Scyllaand Charybdis,” (Barry’s Massa. 
chusetts, i,, 392)—and practically conceded noth. 


jing; and that the non-communicants who were 


subsequently admitted as Freemen and voters, 
were either distinguished strangers, visiting the 
Colony, who were thus complimented in order to 
secure their influence at London, or residents of 
towns whose services were necessary because no 
resident “communicant” could be found who 
was fit to discharge the duties of town officers or 
representatives. 

That the spirit was unchanged by this repeal, 


\is evident in the action of the General Cour 


itself, on the Falmouth petition, May 31st, 167), 
in which the inhabitants of that town were 
gravely told, in reply to their prayer for “ay 
“augmentation of Freemen,’ in order that the 
electoral franchise and the eligibility to hold 
office might be extended to non-communicants 


| who were otherwise fit persons, “ y’ it is the best 
|“ expedient to obteine the ends desired that tho 
|“ parts furnish themselues wth AN ABLE, PIOUS & 
| ORTHODOX MINISTER ;” (MS. Records of the Obl. 
|ony, iv., 653;) and the Narrative of the Royal 
the Governor, June 28, 1662, and April, 1664; | 
| Collection, 412-425, Ed. Boston, 1865, ii. 146, 


Commissioners to New England, (Hutcutnson’s 


147 ;*) and the Narrative of Edward Randolpl, 
communicated to the Home Government, on the 
twentieth of September and twelfth of October, 
1676,}—the latter twelve years after the pretended 
Repeal—atford ample evidence, from the other 
party, on the same subject. 

But this is not all that supports Mr. Brod. 
head’s averment, concerning the general rule in 
Massachusetts, concerning the electoral franchise. 
Massachusetts herself, speaking through her own 
recognized historians, is redolent of testimony, 
when put on the stand and cross-examined. Hear 
her: 


I. Governor Hurcurnson. Referring to the 


* “To elude his Majestyes desire of their admitting men civill 
“and of competent estates to be freemen, they have made an 
“act, whereby he that is 24 years old, a housekeeper, and 
* brings a certificate of his civill life, another of his being ortho- 
* dox in matters of faith, and a third of his paying ten shillings, 
“beside head money, at a single rate, may then have liberty 
“ make his desires known to the court, and then it shall be put 
“to vote. The commissioners examined many tewaships, and 
** found that scarce three in a hundred pay ten shillings ata 
“ single rate; yet, if this rate were generall it would be just; 
“but he that is a church member, though he be a servant and 
** pay not two pence, may be a freeman .” p. 418. 

t ‘*No person is admitted to be a freeman of the colony, or 
**have vote in any election but church members who are 10 
‘‘PULL COMMUNION and approved by the generall court.” 
Hurcsinson’s Collection, Edit, Boston, 1769, 478 ; Ed. Boston, 
1865, ii, 212. 

“The magistrates and all other officers in the civil overt 
** ment or in any place of profit or advantage are church mem- 
“bers, and are consequently freemen, but the number of the 
“church members and freemen compared with the rest of the 
‘inhabitants (who are termed the dissenting party) is very 
‘“‘inconsiderable, not being reckoned above one-sixth par 
(Ibid, 484.) 
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provision of the fundamental law which pro- 
yided that none but communicants could vote in 
Massachusetts, he said: “ This was a most extra- 
“ordinary order or law ; and yet ¢¢ continued in 
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“force until the dissolution of the Government, 1T 
“BEING REPEALED IN APPEARANCE ONLY,* after | and thus, without a single authority except “P.’s” 


“the Restoration of King Charles the Second.” 
History of Massachusetts, Ed. Boston, 1764, i., 26. 

“THEY SEEM TO HAVE HELD OUT TILL THE 
“rast in refusing to admit any to be freemen 


“who were not either church-members or who | 


«did not, at least, obtain a certificate from the 
“minister of the town that they were orrHo- 
“pox, OF Goop Lives, &c.” Note on the King’s 


letter of July 24, 1679, in his Collections; Edit. | 


Boston, 1769, 520. 


II. Jupce Story. In speaking of the state 
of affairs in Massachusetts, “ from the first settle- 
“ment down to the Charter of William and 
“Mary, in 1692,” he says: “No person but a 
“freeman was permitted to vote in any public af- 
“fairs, or to hold any office; and no person 
“COULD BECOME A FREEMAN BUT BY BEING A 
“weEMBER OF their OWn CHURCH AND RECOM- 
“MENDED BY their own cLERGY.”+ Anniversary 
Address at Salem, September 18,1828 ; Ed. Boston, 
1828, 51, 52. 


Ill. Mr. Patrrey. 
of the General Court, on the King’s letters of 
June 28, 1662, and April, 1664, pretending to 
repeal, agreeably to his order, the Ordinance 
limiting the franchise to those who were “ puri- 
“tanical communicants,” he says: “ Proceeding 
“to consider the King’s former letter, they re- 
“pealed the law which exclusively associated the 
“franchise to church-membership ; SUPERSEDING 
“IT, HOWEVER, BY ANOTHER, OF WHICH THE 
“PRACTICAL OPERATION WOULD NOT BE MATE- 


“RIALLY DIFFERENT.” JSistory of New England, 
ii., 587. 


IV. Cuar.es Stetson Barry. After quotin 
the Act of May 18, 1631, limiting the electora 
franchise to “ puritanical communicants,’ he 
says: “ This was indeed a singular law, copied 
“by the New Haven Colony, and virtually for a 
“time by that at Rhode Island; and i continued 
“ substantially in force until 1692, BEING REPEALED 
“IN APPEARANCE ONLY after the restoration of 


“Charles II.” History of Massachusetts, Fourth 
Edition, i., 269. 


To this averment of Mr. Brodhead, thus sus- 
tained, William Frederic Poole, the Librarian 
of the Athenzeum in Boston, over the initial “ P.,” 





si * “The minister was to certify that the candidates for free- 


* dom were of orthodox principles, and of good lives and con- 
versations,”’ 


t “8 Hutch. Coll., 478, 484, 520, note.” 
HIST. MAG., VOL. I. 


Referring to the action | 
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made answer in The Boston Evening Transcript, 
of Thursday, February 21, 1867: “As the 
“writer is no tyro, but is a professed historian, 
“we pronounce this statement a deliberate and 
“malicious falsehood”—the Italics being his— 


own unsupported word, the verdict of Boston gen- 
tility against New York scholarship was recorded 
without dissent, by the organ of the former. 

This is our second instance of the way in which 
Boston “ puts things,” concerning American his- 
tory, to suit herself. 

One instance more, and we shall rest our case 
for the present. 

In August, 1812, the United States being then 
engaged in War with Great Britain, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in conformity with the 
provisions of an Act for that purpose, issued a 
requisition on the Governor of Massachusetts for 
a portion of her Militia, for the defence of the 
sea-coast of the Republic. 

At that time, the Governor of Massachusetts 


| was Caleb Strong, a violent opponent in political 


associations and principles to the President; and 
he received the Requisition, and—under the offi- 
cial Opinion of the Judges of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of the Commonwealth that he could 
legally do so, if he should consider that none of 
the exigencies contemplated by the Constitution 
for the United States existed, so as to require the 
State to place the Militia, or any part of it, in 


| the service of the United States—he refused to 


recognize its binding force, or to order out the 
Militia which it called for. 

In Tne Historica Macazine for January, 
the call for troops, the Governor’s letter to the 
Judges, and the Judges’ Opinion, were published 
without note or comment, and under the same 


| specific title which the Congress of the United 


States had given to them, many years since, in 
The American State Papers; yet,in The Boston 
Evening Transcript, of Thursday, February 21, 
1867, the same William Frederic Poole, Librarian 
of the Boston Athenzum, who had publicly 
styled Mr. Brodhead’s statement “a deliberate 
“and malicious falsehood,’ thus spake of this 
simple and naked display of the records of Mas- 
sachusetts : “The documents reprinted with such 
“a pretentious heading are very harmless affairs. 
“%* %* They are these: The War Department, 
“in June, 1812, made a requisition on Governor 
“ Strong for troops to defend the sea-coast from 
“ Passamaquoddy Bay to Rhode Island. Certain 
“ questions arose,” [WHAT those questions were he 
does not tell| “as in the late Rebellion,” [WHERE 
such questions arose during the Rebellion he does 
not tell] “ concerning the Constitutional power of 
“the President and of Congress to order State 
“ Militia into the service of the United States ; 
“ and as to the status and rank of the officers of 
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“ these troops when in the service of the United 
“States.” [The Governor insisted that no FepERAL 
Officer, except the President in person, could com- 
mand Massachusetts militia, even when in the ser- 
vice of the United States; and that, therefore, a 
Requisition for troops to be commanded by Gene- 
ral Dearborn, oF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED 
States, could be legally disregarded by him.] 
“The Governor very properly submitted these 
“ questions to the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
“ setts for decision. The Judges gave an opinion,” 
[sustaining the Governor’s pretended right to judge 
Sor himself concerning the necessity for the troops, 
to disregard at will the Requisition of the Presi- 
dent for troops IN TIME OF WAR WITH A FOREIGN 
NATION, and to deny to all other Federal officers 
but the President, in person, the right to command 
them,] “which will be regarded to-day, in the 
“ War Department, as good military law” [which 
is only the law of the strongest, without regard to 
the Constitution], “and which has been recog- 
“nized as such in the latewar. This is all.” 
“The Editor, on these papers, takes occasion to 
“base a gross charge against the patriotism of a 
“Sovereign State. The trouble with him is, not 
“that Massachusetts did not fight sufficiently in 
“the War of 1812; but that she fought too earn- 
“estly Ais friends and political associates of the 
“ Slave-holders’ Rebellion of 1861.” 
These comments are the Boston way of “ put- 
“ ting” the Treason of Caleb Strong and the three 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
in 1812, in the face of a public enemy, and in 
the midst of a solemn war; of a naked reprint, in 
the Macazinz, of the documents relating to the 
subject, without note or comment, and under the 
specific title prefixed to them in the official State 
Papers, published by the Congress of the United 
States; of the political character of Massachu- 
setts—“a Sovereign State ;’—and of what, al- 
though not involved in the real subject under 
consideration, for nearly twenty years past has 
been an undeviating support of those candidates, 
ending with Mr. Lincoln, against whom and 
whose sympathies Massachusetts is not generally 
supposed to have done much fighting—not so 
much, indeed, as she has of stealing. They afford, 
also, an illustration of the way in which Mr. 
Poole can sometimes “ put” his foot in the very 
dish which he is most anxiously endeavoring to 
shelter; and how skilfully modern Boston can 
“ bear false witness against its neighbors.” 
Morrisan14, February, 1866. H. B. D. 


XV.—NOTES. 


Mr. Amos KENDALL ON THE BREAKING UP oF 
Gen. Jackson’s CABINET. 


Wasuineton, Thursday, June 7. 
To the Editor of the Baltimore Sun: 

Your notice of the death of Hon. S. D. Ingham, 
contained in your issue of this morning, does, in- 
cory great injustice both to Gen. Jackson 
and Mr. Van Buren. 

The rupture of 1831 was not between Mr. Cal- 
houn and Mr. Van Buren, as represented, but was 
between Mr. Calhoun and General Jackson. It 
is true that Mr. Calhoun and his friends attempted 
unsuccessfully to hold Mr. Van Buren responsi- 
ble for the rupture, in face of his own denial and 
of conclusive testimony that it was brought 
about by facts and agencies over which he had 
no control. 

As to the Mrs. Eaton affair, it is not true that 
General Jackson “ determined that she should be 

recognized.” She was not recognized by the 
lady of his own household, nor did he require 
that the wives of his Cabinet should recognize 
her. It is true that he believed the tales circu- 
lated about her to be false ; and, deprecating the 
discord generated between members of his Cabi- 
net by this affair, he was extremely anxious to 
convince them all that Mrs. Eaton was not un- 
worthy of the society of their families. His 
object was harmony and unity in his Cabinet. 
To produce that, he resorted to no “iron will,” 
but to the chivalry and sense of justice of the 
members of the Cabinet and their families. The 
refusal of the ladies to recognize Mrs. Eaton 
would never of itself have broken up the Cabi- 
net; but it was the personal hostility of the 
members towards each other, generated, no doubt, 
in part, by the private quarrels artfully fostered 
by designing politicians, which produced that 
result. In short, it was the quarrel of the men 
and not of the women which produced the catas- 
trophe, though the former was in a degree the 
consequence of the latter. 

Mr. Ingham was an upright and honest man, 
with strong prejudice and a will as “iron” as 
General Jackson’s. He introduced some import- 
ant reforms into the Treasury Department, for 
which he has never received due credit. 

I write this to enable you, by its publication or 
otherwise, to correct the error alluded to, and do 
justice to two eminent public men. 

Amos KENDALL. 


i 


Broor’s Lives oF THE PurITANS.—I am it- 


| formed that Rev. Benjamin Brook, author of the 
| Lives of the Puritans, left manuscript additions 
to that work, which are still preserved, and aré 
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in the possession of Joshua Wilson, Esq., of Tun- 
bridge Wells. J. W. D. 


Boston, Mass. 


FrEE Masonry.—In the days when Free 
Masonry most flourished in Ohio, and seemed to 
embrace nearly all the public men, in any wa 
distinguished, Samuel R. Miller, of Cincinnati, 
was prominent in the first Masonic Lodge, and 
the first Royal Arch Chapter formed in that 
city. In January, 1826, during his attendance 
on the Grand Lodge at Columbus, Ohio, he told 
me this: That his father was a Sergeant in the 
army of the Revolution, under the immediate 
command of General Washington, and was also 
a Master Mason ; and he had heard his father say 
that he had more than once been in the Army 
Lodge when the General was present; and that 
on the night before the Battle of Trenton, the 
General had a special meeting of the Lodge 
called, at which every Mason in the army was 
summoned to attend, and this Sergeant Miller 
was present. That the General attended the 
Lodge, and under that confidence with which Ma- 
sons can speak to each other, appealed to them 
all as Masons in behalf of the movement about to 
be made. 

I have full confidence in Samuel R. Miller’s 
statement. Perhaps other traditions to like effect 
may be found. J. H. J. 

Urpana, O. 


“ SLAVERY In MassacuusEtts.”—* Mr. Nath- 
“ Pigott intends to open a school on Monday next, 
“for the instruction of Negroes in reading, Cate- 
“chizing & Writing if required. if any are so 
“well inclined as to send their servents to said 
“school near Mr. Checkley’s Meeting-House, care 
“will be taken for their instruction as afore- 
said.” — Advertisement in N. E. Weekly Journal 
for April 8th, 1728. 

[From The New England Courant, Boston, B. 
Franklin, Printer] June 22d, 1724: 

“Ran away from his master, Mr. James Smith, 
“Sugar Refiner, living near Mr. Cohnan’s Meeting 
“ House in Boston, a Negro Man named Samso, 
“about 26 years old, well set, pretty tall, smooth 
“skin, with a down look, mark’d with a Whip on 
“the Neck,” &c. The owner offers a reward of 
£5 for his apprehension, and all necessary 
charges, 


Tae Kincpom or Canapa.—The recent move- 
ment in England with regard to Canada does not 
really add a new term, as some suppose, inas- 
much as Canada has been styled a Kingdom from 
the very earliest times, and for more than a cen- | 
tury had its titular Viceroys. 
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The vocabularies given by Ramusio in his Col- 
lection, at the end of the account of Cartier’s 
first voyage, describe the words as in the lan- 

uage of the Kingdoms of Canada and Hoche- 
aga. (1) John Francis de la Roque, Sieur de 
Roberval, was, by Letters Patent dated the fif- 
teenth of January, 1540, created “ Viceroy and 
“ Lieutenant-General in Canada, Hochelaga, Sag- 
“uenay, Newfoundland, Bellile, Carpon, Labra- 
“dor, Great Bay and Baccalaos.” 

On the eighth of October, 1612, (2) Charles de 
Bourbon, Count de Soissons, was created Viceroy 
of Canada, which from this time was officially 
styled New France. He was succeeded, the 
twentieth of November, 1612, by (3) Henry de 
Bourbon, Prince de Condé, but that Prince having 
been imprisoned, yielded his Viceroyalty to the ) 
Marshal Duke of Montmorency, who held it tal 
1624, when it passed by punebnes to (5) Henry 
de Levis, Duke de Ventadour, but was surren- 
dered by that nobleman. Richelieu and the 
Duke de Maillé Brézé then governed it under 
the title of Grand Master, Chief and Superin- 
tendant General of the Navigation of France. 
In November, 1644, however, (6) Francis Chris- 
topher de Lévis, Duke de Damville, was created 
Viceroy, and the title was then held successively 
by (7) Isaac de Pas, Marquis de Feuqueres, ap- 

ointed the thirtieth of August, 1660; (8) Gode- 
roy, Count d’Estrade, 1661; (9) John, Count 
d’Estrées et de Tourpes, 1686; (10) Mary Victor, 
Count d’Estrées, 1707. On his death, in 1737, the 
title became extinct, and was not revived during 
the residue of the French domination. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the creation of a Viceroy 
will be nothing new in Canadian annals, althoug 
the presence of a Viceroy and his actual residence 
in the kingdom will form an epoch, none of the 
French viceroys having ever seen Canada. 

New Yorx Crry. J. G. &. 


An ExtTraorpInaRyY MArriaGe.—Richmond, 
September 8th, 1789. The following extraordinary 
marriage took place on Thursday se’nnight, Hd- 
ward Wade to Elizabeth Thurmon, originally of 
Hanover Co. whose ages added together would 
nearly extend to the settlement of this State. 
They recollect when the merchants at the falls 
of James River, glutted the market by the im- 
portation of £1500 worth of goods. These antic 
lovers began their courtship about 50 or 60 years 
ago, but were not joined together in the holy 
state of matrimony till the 27th ult.—Gazette of 
the United States, Sept. 19th, 1789. 
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XVI.—QUERIES. 


INFORMATION WANTED, respecting the follow- 
ing Bank: 


“Three Dollars. No. 425. 
“The President and Directors of the Detrott 
“ Bank promise to pay out of the Capital Stock 
“and Funds thereof to a call or bearer on de- 
“ mand Three dollars and the stockholders jointly 
“and severally guarantee the payment at their 
“ office of Discount and Deposit at Detroit 
“ W. Fanacun Cashr. 1st Nov. 1807. 
“Jas. Henry Presd'.” 


It is a relic of the olden time, and the present 
owner would be pleased to learn its history. 


Tue THREE Bais, THE Sian or Pawn- 
BROKERS’ SHops.—lIt is said by historians that 
the Italian merchants in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries were called Lombards, and that 
from the great privileges granted them they be- 
came the chief bankers and money-lenders in 
Europe ; that Lombard street, in London, took its 
name from them, where is the chief seat of the 
banking establishments ; that three balls consti- 
tute the arms of Lombardy, and have been re- 
tained as the sign of pawnbrokers’ shops ever 
since the Lombards were the sole money-dealers 
in Europe. But the inquiry is, how came this to 
be the ensign of Lombardy, and what do they 
signify ? E. F. R. 

Davipson’s CoLiEce, N. C. 


Ware can access be had to a book, published 
in 1830, called The Scrap Table? It was a re- 
print, in book-form, of choice newspaper and 
pamphlet articles. M. T. WALWORTH. 

New York Crry. 


XVIIL—REPLIES. 


“Bir” (H. M,, ix., 155).—This word, said to 
be “familiarly used in the Southern States, as a 
“term signifying a coin of the value of ten cents,” 
has not been further noticed. 

When I went to New Orleans in 1821, the word 
“ bit” was in universal use to denote one-eighth 
of a dollar ;—not only to denote the coin of that 
amount, but was also used in money account. 
The sum of one dollar and fifty cents would be 
stated in bills and on books thus: $1. 4. All 


common prices were fixed in dollars and bits, 
and in sums under two dollars in bits only, as two 
bits, four bifs, eight bits, ten bits. The sixteenth of 
a dollar was either “a picayune” or “a half bit,” 
the latter more common. ‘The copper coin of 
one cent was not in use. 

These were the terms used by people who 
spoke English, and from New Orleans these 
designations spread to the interior along the 
river above. Among the street-venders (mar- 
chandes), who spoke French only, I heard only 
the terms piastre, for dollar, and eskellin, for bit 
(I spell the word as sounded). 

The only money in common use at that time 
was silver coin ; and there was this peculiarity, 
that there was no difference made in common 
dealing between the dollar, the French five-franc 
piece (ninety-three cents), and the French crown 
on all passed as dollars, So with pistareens, 
they all passed as two bits. Dimes were treated in 
the same way as bits, until an over-sharp man 
from the North imported $7000 in dimes, to be 
passed as bits, eight for a dollar. This was too 
bold a stroke, and broke up the habit ; the Creole 
became more precise. I do not know the origin 
of the term. J. H. J. 

Ursana, O., February, 1867. 


Emanvet Swepensore (Z. M,, ii., 49).—The 
discrepancy between the date of his birth as 
given by Mr. Sandel (twenty-ninth January, 1688), 
and that given in Swedenborg’s letter to Thomas 
Hartley (twenty-ninth January, 1689), is to be ex- 
plained by this: that the latter date 1s an error in 
printing. The original document given by Swe- 
denborg to the House of Nobles is of course to be 
preferred to the printed copy of a letter the origi- 
nal of which is not extant. The letter to Hartley 
contained another mistake of date, where 1743 was 
given as the beginning of Swedenborg’s theo- 
logical career. When the Spiritual came to be 
published, the true date was found to be ie: 

J. H. J. 

Ursana, O., February 25th, 1867. 


HAMILTON AND THE PrespyTeRians (H. MU, 
ii., 49).—It may be said with truth that Alexan- 
der Hamilton did more than any other to give 
form to the Constitution as it was adopted by the 
Convention, but it cannot be said with truth that 
he derived his Republican ideas of Government 
from the Form of Government adopted by the 
Presbyterian Church. The ideas of Republican 
Government developed in that Constitution were 
very prevalent at that day, else the proposal 
would not have met with such ready concurrence. 
It was but a duplication of the forms which pre- 
vailed in the States. The precise form of % 
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Federal Union had been proposed by William 
Penn, in 1697. It had been again proposed by 
Franklin, at Albany, in 1754, and thus made fa- 
miliar to the people of all the Colonies. The 
Constitution was a growth of time, not an inven- 
tion of the delegates who composed the Conven- 
tion. It has been said to look very well on pa- 
er. J. H. di. 
Ursana, O. 


XVIII—PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


1—TuHe AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Boston, Tuesday, January 29, 1867.—The an- 
nual meeting of thig Society was held this after- | 
noon, the President, Dr. Jarvis, in the chair. 

Letters of acceptance were read from Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch, of Washington, D. C., as an 
Honorary, and Prof. Edward E. Salisbury, of New 
Haven, Ct., as a Corresponding member, to which 
os had been elected by the Society. 

yman Mason, the Treasurer, made his annual 
report, by which it appears that there is on hand, 
besides the invested funds, $596.25. 

A ins committee was appointed, who 
reported the following list of officers for the en- 
suing year, viz. : 

Epwarp Jarvis, of Dorchester, President: 
Hon. AmasA Waker, A.M., of North Brook- 
field, and J. Wingate TuHornton, A.M., of | 
Boston, Vice-Presidents ; Rev. Rurus ANDERSON, | 
D.D., of Boston, Corresponding Secretary ; JoHn 
W. Dean, of Medford, Recording Secretary ; Ly- 
MAN Mason, A.M., of Boston, Treasurer; Wm. 
B. Towne, of Brookline, Librarian ; Hon. Samven 
H. Wau.ey, A.M., of Boston, Es—ENEzER ALDEN, 
M.D., of Randolph, and Hon. Grorcx 8S. Hauz, 
A.M., of Boston, Counsellors. 

The list was balloted for and unanimously 
elected. 

The President read a paper, prepared for the 
Association by James Stark, M.D., of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, a Corresponding member and Principal 
Director of the General Registry Office of Scot- 
land, on the Influence of Marriage on Life and 
Mortality. 

This was the result of Dr. Stark’s observation 
and comparisons of the living population with 
the deaths in Scotland through a period of nine 
years. Among 100,000 living of each sex, in 
each class of the married and single, and in each 
quinquennial period, it was found that of the 
males 597 married and 1174 unmarried died in 
each year between 20 and 25 years of age. Be- 
tween 30 and 35 the deaths were 865 married and 





1369 unmarried. The difference in favor of mar- 


ried life diminished with the advance of age, yet 
was maintained to old age, when between 75 and 
80 the deaths were 1168 married and 1454 single 
men on an average in each year among 100,000 
of each class. 

Among the males above 20 years old the aver- 
age duration of life was for the married 59.7 
years and for the single 40 years. Among those 
above 25 years the average was 60.2 years for 
the married and 47.7 years for the unmarried, 

Among females the difference was slightly in 


| favor of single from 15 to 30 and from 40 to 45, 


but in all other periods, from 30 to 40 and from 
45 to 95, the difference was greater in favor of 
married life ; and including all periods, marriage 
adds largely to the longevity of women. 

The tables of Dr. Stark show that, contrary to 
the common opinion, and notwithstanding the 
additional cares and burdens of a family, the more 
regular and comfortable life of the husband gives 


| him a great protection against the dangers that 


beset the bachelor, and adds to his longevity 
nearly 100 per cent. between 20 and 25 and about 
50 per cent. between 30 and 35 years of age. 

During the earlier years of married life, when 
the first children are born, and at the middle 
period, when the constitution goes through some 
changes, married women suffer a slight loss of 
life in comparison with their single sisters; but 
for them, as well as for men, the connubial state 
is, on the whole, the safest from danger, and in- 
creases their days on earth. 

The Association voted to publish this most im- 
portant paper in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 





2.—O.p Cotony Historicat Socrery. 

The annual meeting of the Old Colony Histori- 
cal Society was held, by adjournment, at Librar 
Hall, Taunton, on Monday evening, the fourteeut 
of January, 1867, Rev. Mortimer Blake, Vice- 
President, in the chair. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President— 
Hon. Jonn Daceert, of Attleboro.’ Vice-Presi- 
dents—Rev. M. Buake, of Taunton; Hon. Samu. 
L. Crocker, of Taunton. Directors—A. M. Ipz, 
of Taunton; Hon. Jonn S. Brayton, of Fall 
River; Hon. Horatio Pratt, of Taunton ; Exx1s 
Ames, of Canton; Hon. P. W. Leann, of Fall 
River ; Esenezer W. Perrce, of Freetown. Cor- 
responding Secretary—James H. Dean, of Taun- 
ton. Recording Secretary—Epaar H. Reep, of 
Taunton. Treasurer—THomas J. LotHrop, of 
Taunton. Librarian—Ezra Davot, of Taunton. 





3.—Ruope Istanp HisroricaL Socrery. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society was held on the fifteenth of Janu- 
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ary, 1867, at the Cabinet, on Waterman street, 
Providence. After the usual preliminary busi- 
ness, the yey — to the election of 
officers, and the following gentlemen were chosen 
for the year ensuing : 


President—Albert G. Greene. 

Vice Presidents—Samuel G. Arnold, George A. 
Brayton. 

Seoretary—Zachariah Allen, (in place of Dr. 
E. M. Snow, resigned.) 

Treasurer—Richmond P. Everett, (in place of 
Welcome A. Greene, resigned.) 

Librarian and Cabinet Keeper for the Northern 
Department—Edwin M. Stone. 

Librarian and Cabinet Keeper for the Southern 
Department—Benj. B. Howland. 

Auditors—H. B. Drowne and Henry T. Beck- 
with. 

Committee on Building and Grounds—Albert 
G. Greene, Henry W. Lothrop, John A. How- 
land. 

Committee on Membership—Wm. Gammell, E. 
M. Stone, John A. Howland. 

Committee on Lectures—Albert G. Greene, 
Wm. Gammell, Edwin M. Snow. 


Society Correspondent of the Historical Maga- 
zine—Dr. W. O. Brown. 


Sundry donations were announced by the 
Librarian. 

The Treasurer’s report was presented, accepted, 
and ordered to be recorded. 

The report of the Librarian and Cabinet Keep- 
er of the Southern Department was read, accepted, 
and ordered to be recorded. 

The report of the Librarian and Cabinet Keep- 
er of the Northern Department was similarly dis- 
posed of. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Welcome A. Greene, 
for his long and faithful services as Treasurer, 
was atoptel 

Remarks were made by Judge Brayton in re- 
lation to the public fund, an attempt to raise 
which is now being made, and for which several 
thousand dollars have already been pledged. 

The annual tax for 1867 was assessed. 

A sum not exceeding $50 was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Librarian for the purpose of pur- 
chasing such books and saniiiete as it was 
deemed advisable to have in the Society’s collec- 
tion, and which could not be obtained in the 
usual way. 

It was also voted, that in notifying members, 
circulars should be hereafter sent to them, and it 
is therefore desirable that members residing out 
of town should send in to the Secretary their post- 
Office address. Adjourned. 
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4.—Lone Isuanp Historica Society. 


The regular meeting of this Society was held 
on Thursday Evening, the seventh of February, 
Mr. John Winslow in the chair. 

A full report from the Committee appointed 
for the purpose of raising a Library fund of 
fifty thousand dollars, was presented by Rev. R. 
S. Storrs, Jr., D.D. 

He said that the committee had been more than 
successful. The amount subscribed had reached 
the sum of Fifty-six thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, which, with Four thousand five hun. 
dred dollars in the Treasury at the outset, made 
the present Library fund Sixty-one thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars, the interest of which 
is to be devoted toward the general increase of 
the Library of the Society. 

Dr. Storrs also stated that a fine building site 
on Brooklyn Heights had been secured, and that 
a subscription to pay for it was then being 
taken. Owing to the high prices of building 
materials, the erection of a building would be 
postponed for the present. 

He then read the names of the subscribers to 
the Library fund, as follows : 


A. Abbott Low 
Horace B. Claflin 
3. B. Chittenden 


Milan Hulbert 
John W. Frothingham.. 
Charles S. Baylis 


Benjamin D. Silliman.. 
William C. Rushmore.. 
A. Cooke Hull, M. D.. 
|Charles J, Lowry 


Jeremiah P. Robinson... 
James H. Prentice.... 
Josiah 0. Low 

gE. H. R. Lyman 
George 8. Stephenson.. 
J, Carson Brevoort..... 


Henry E. Pierrepont.. Michael Snow 


Joseph Battell 
Henry Sheldon 
Thomas Hunt 

Henry W. Sage 


Edwards W. Fiske.... 


Peter C. Cornell 


Edwin C. Litchfield.... 


Isaac Van Anden 
Ethelbert 8S. Mills. 


Joshua M. Van Cott.... 


Alfred 8. Barnes 


John D. McKenzie.... 
Edmund W. Corlies.... 


Joseph B. Brush 
Daniel C. Robbins 
Henry R. Pierson 
John Davol 
David H. James 
| William H, Swan 
William C. Dunton.... 
Robert J. Hunter 
\James R. Taylor. 
Charles Dennis 
John O. Whitehouse.. 
Henry Collins 
Bryan H. Smith 


|\Col. Alfred M. Wood.. 
Lyman 8S. Burnham.... William B. Barber.... 
W. Augustus White.... Samuel B. Caldwell.... 
Cornelius D. Wood.... Charles B, Caldwell.... 
Ww. Chas. A. Townsend.... 
Henry G. Reeve 
Warten D. Gookin.... 
George B. Archer 
Edwin Bulkley 

Rufus R. Graves 
Abraham B. Baylis.... 
Franklin Woodruff.... 
George C. Robinson.... 
Isaac Henderson 

John B. Hutchinson.... 
Enos Richardson 

J. 8. T. Stranahan.... 
Thomas Brooks 


Henry Sanger..- 


|Theodore L. Mason,M.D, 
\Jonathan Ogden 
\John T. Howard 


James H, Stebbins 

| Alexander McCue 

Amos Robbins 

iC. L. Mitchell 

|\John Barker 

G. Granville White.... 
Martin Kalbfleisch.... 500 o— 
John Bullard, Jr 500 $56,750 


Mr. John Fowler, Jr., of New York, then read 
a paper on “The Ancient Homestead of the Jones 
“ Family, Queens County, Long Island” 
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Srecratn MEETING. 


At the meeting of the Society, held on the 
twenty-first of February, 

Mr. Eugene Lawrence, of New York, read his 
paper on “Anne Hutchinson,” a full report of 
which appears in another part of this number. 

The following are the names of members 
elected in February : 

Pope Catlin, Frederick R. Fowler, Robert Orm- 
iston, M.D., ‘Leopold Brandeis, C. R. McClellan, 
M.D., Pitt Cooke, John W. Peckett, Miles Stand- 
ish Bromley, Mathew Wilson, Howard C. Cady, 
Joseph Hoey, Howell Smith, Stephen M. Ostran- 
der, Norman S. Bently, W. A. Brush, John Cald- 
well, Silas B. Dutcher, Reuben Daniell, Alonzo 
Follett, Frederick W. Green, Lloyd B. Hoppin, 
E. R. Humphrey, Robert J. Hunter, Thomas P. 
Kinsley, C. C. Martin, Frederick Piggott, Edwin 
A. Studwell, John K. Stimson, Rey. A. P. Van 
Gieson, Edward B. Willetts. 

The first volume of the Publications of the So- 
ciety will be ready for delivery to subscribers on 
the twentieth of March. 


XIX.—BOOKS. 
1—ReEcEnT PUBLICATIONS. 


1, agin Pieces, by various hands. 1866. Morrisania: 
1867. Oc 


tavo. 

In this beautiful volume, just issued from the 
Bradstreet Press, we have Volume III. of Zhe 
Magazine Miscellany, to which reference was 
made in our number for January. 

It contains ten of the leading papers which 
appeared in the Historica, Macazine during 
1866, including those on “Henry Laurens,” Mr. 
Ewbank’s “ Rock-writing,” Mr. Moore’s “ Staten 
“Island and New Jersey Boundary,” Mr. Brod- 
head’s “Hennepin never in Albany,” our own 
article on “Citizen Genet,” and our series of 
articles on “American Methodism ;” and is ex- 
actly uniform in style and size with The Gazette 
Series, which was so much the object of admira- 
tion among collectors, a year ago. 

As no more than fifteen copies of this volume 
were printed, it has already found its way into 
the leading collections of England and America. 


2. History of the Dividing Line and Other Tracts. From 
the papers of William Byrd, of Westover, in Virginia, Esquire. 
In two volumes, Quarto and small quarto; pp. I., xix., 233; 
IL, viii., 276, 

In these beautiful volumes, Mr. Wynne, of 
Richmond, Va., has recently issued a carefully 
prepared edition of the celebrated “ Westover 
“Papers,” from the a manuscripts, preceded 
by an historical Introduction from his own pen. 

The first volume contains Colonel Byrd’s His- 
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tory of the dividing line, between Virginia and 
North Carolina, as run in 1728-29; the second, 
his Journey to the Land of Eden, Anno, 1733; 
A progress to the Mines, in the Year 1732; The 
Proceedings of the Commissioners appointed to 
lay out the Bounds of the Northern Neck, Anno, 
1736; An Hssay on Bulk Tobacco, and various 
Miscellaneous Papers, of greater or less import- 
ance; and both form Nos. II. and III. of “ The 
“ Historical Documents from the 01d Dominion,” 
of which The Williamsburg Orderly Book was 
the first. 

In Mr. Wynne’s well-known integrity as a 
writer of History, the student has an ample 
guarantee that the volumes before us are what 
they purport to be; and their importance to 
every one who is at all conversant with the his- 
tory of the two States of Virginia and North 
Carolina will be patent to every one. 

These are what are known as “ privately- 
“printed” books, from the Munsell Press—among 
the choicest of his works—and numbered, of the 
smallest size, two hundred copies, of the largest, 
forty, of the last of which thirty are strictly for 
private distribution. 


3. The Northern Invasion of October,1780. <A series of pa- 
pers rélating to the expeditions from Canada under Sir John 
Johnson and others against the Frontiers of New York, which 
were supposed to have connection with Arnold’s Treason. Pre- 
pared from the Original, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Franklin B. Hough. New York: 1866. Octavo, pp. 224. 

We have here the sixth of the series issued by 
the Bradford Club; and,, although the skilful 
artisan, Mr. Munsell, has succeeded in making a 
handsome job, he has failed to cover up the im- 
pudent imposition of the Editor,in his pretended 
discovery of co-operative movements in Northern 
New York to second the Treason of Arnold. 

As by far the greater portion of these expedi- 
tions were set on foot and carried out after the 
jlight of Arnold and the execution of Andre were 
widely known ; and as the Editor seems to have 
had no warrant whatever for his pretensions of 
their connection with Arnold’s treason, except 
two casual remarks, of two and three lines, re- 
spectively, which Governor Clinton and General 

ashington wrote nearly a month after, and 
then only as possibilities rather than probabilities, 
we conceive that Dr. Hough’s imagination must 
have got the best of him, in this instance, and 
that both the Club and their customers, espe- 
cially the latter, are simply victims of misplaced 
confidence. 

At any rate, we are sensible of the fact that 
the Editor’s name will not, very soon, hereafter, 

ass current among honorable men as a voucher 
or averments in Historical matters ; and it strikes 
us, also, that having discovered the imposition 
practised by its Editor, the Bradford Club should 
not have subjected its friends and customers to a 
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tax of twelve dollars for what it should have 
known, and probably did know, was not worth as 
many cents, except as a volume which is neces- 
sary in order to keep the sets of their series 
perfect, without regard to the merits of its 
contents. 

Why did not the enterprising Editor rather 
take notice of the dispersion of Ethan Allen’s 
Vermont troops, about the time referred to, and 
the pretended cartel between the insurgents in 
that country and General Haldiman — since 
known to have been something worse—and tell 
his readers, what was probably true, that the 
incursions from Canada were part of a system of 
co-operation with the renegade Green-mountain- 
boys for the overthrow of the State to which 
they were subject, in order, among other objects, 
that they might be released from their allegi- 
ance ? The material concerning this was fifty- 
fold as plentiful as the five lines of possibilities 
concerning their connection with Arnold’s trea- 
son, which he has displayed, in capital letters, on 
a full page of this volume: was there not as 
much money in the fact as in the fiction, that the 
former was rejected and the latter so eagerly 
taken, by this active manufacturer of American 
History ? 

We shall look for something better from the 
Bradford Club, in its next issue. 


4. The Popham Colony. A discussion of its historical 
claims, with a Bibliography of the subject. Boston: Wiggin & 
Lunt, 1866. Octavo, pp. 72. 

If History speaks truly, and we suppose she 
does, to some extent at least, in this instance, a 
Company was formed, in the early part of the 
Seventeenth Century, with the Chief-Justice of 
England at its head, for the purpose of coloniz- 
ing what we now know as ons England ; that, 
for that purpose, a Charter was obtained from 
the King, in 1606 ; that, under the provisions of 
that Charter, a settlement was planted at Saga- 
dahoc, in Maine, in the summer of 1607; that a 
Government was duly instituted there, a Church 
established, a fort built, and the mechanic arts 
employed ; that, in 1608, in consequence of the 
death of their President, in America, and that of 
their Patron and chief supporter, in England, 
the colonists, without surrendering the Compa- 
ny’s title to the territory or political rights, un- 
der the Charter, returned to wef and that, 
notwithstanding the temporary abandonment of 
the Colony, the legal status of the undertakin 
remained the same and was thus recognized, 
both by the British, French, and Dutch Govern- 
ments, as the basis of the rights of the former, 
Westward from the Kennebec. She tells us, also, 
that, in 1807, the Bi-centennial Anniversary of 
this event was celebrated by one of Massachu- 
setts’ most honored divines—recently deceased-— 





and a party of gentlemen; and that, in 1862, the 
Maine Historical Society inaugurated a yearly 
festival in’ commemoration of the same interest. 
ing event—Hon. John A. Poor, Hon. George 
Folsom, Hon. E. E. Bourne, and Hon. Jas. W. 
Patterson, having successively acted as the Ora- 
tors of the Day, as the Anniversary annually 
presented itself. 

It seems, also, that in America there has long 
existed a certain vagabond knight-errant named 
MassacuuseEtts, of whose exact origin there is 
less of evidence than of pretensions to gentility, 
and the quarterings of whose shield indicate 
anything but an honorable ancestry. He has 
been attended, from time to time, by various 
Squires, of different grades ; and he has gallantly 
tilted, as he has travelled over the country, at 
divers objects, ranging from an inchoate idea to 
an unfinished and ungarrisoned granite fortress— 
which, also, was without an armament. 

It seems, also, that among the last of the San. 
chos of this venerable adventurer was one Poote, 
a lineal descendant, it is evident, of the widely- 
known Pool of Bethesda, whose need of a peri- 
odical purification by the direct interposition of 
the Almighty, so great was its filthiness, is 
known to all our readers; and the two—the 
mounted vagabond and the dirty vagabond on 
foot—have recently seen in this North-Virginia 
Company of 1606 and its Colony at Sagadahoc, 
in the Histories which refer to them, and in the 
Orators who have honored their memory—to say 


| nothing of all who have sympathized with those 


Orators or listened respectfully to their well- 


| established recitals—fit objects against which to 


oppose their joint and several prowess. 
Accordingly, after various preliminary move- 
ments which, we are told, are peculiar to such 
knight-errantry as that which is recognized by 
such as these, the valiant Squire imbibed deeply 
at Muddy Brook and proclaimed the phantom 
greatness of his attenuated Chief, and the homage 
which is gravely assumed to be due to him as 
the Champion of Liberty, the Avenger of In- 
jured Innocence, the Defender of the Right, the 
world over—whenever it will pay. All this the 
Squire did, and more, in the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser of the eleventh of April, 1866 ; as the Chi- 
namen, before, had struck their gongs and told 
the British sailors that their Emperor was 4 
near relation to the Sun and Moon, although the 
dirty dogs, without a single exception, knew that 
they lied, without qualification, when they saidso. 
he pamphlet before us opens with this grand- 
iloquent display of Puritanic effrontery, in 
which we notice, here and there, the touches, a8 
if to-heighten the effect, of the master-spirit of 
the particular second-hand coterie in Boston of 
which Mr. Poole is the acknowledged organ; 
and we have been struck, while reading this per- 
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tion of its contents, with the evidence which it af- 
fords that,evenin Boston, “ Like produceth like.” 

Possessing the authorities and quoting from 
them, the author of this paper, nevertheless, stu- 
diously omitted those portions of those authori- 
ties which would have qualified the parts selected 
and used by him, or entirely overthrown his own 
and Massachusetts’ pretensions ; and as diligently 
he paraded the sentences and parts of sentences 
which, when severed from the contexts, sustained 
his own wicked purpose. The suppression of 
the truth, and the establishment in its stead of a 
falsehood, were evidently his only objects. 

He talked of “ accepted facts of history,” as if 
a fact is not a fact, unless “ accepted” in Massa- 
chusetts. He considered as only “historical 
“waggery,’ what, to our personal knowledge, 
cost more patient research among the best mate- 
rial in existence, than he was ever known to 
bestow on any subject. He paraded before us, 
and told us he has “diligently perused,’ the 
various Addresses and scraps of newspaper con- 
troversy—the latter probably borrowed from Mr. 
J. Wingate Thornton, whose courtesy in lending 
those scraps, not in Mr. Poole’s collection, the 
Publisher has acknowledged on page 4. He 
talked of “the stern logic of truth” as glibly as, 
five lines below, he told of the disinterested 
“ gracefulness” with which Plymouth and Mas- 
sachusetts Bay—amiable and law-abiding com- 

anions—were thus waiting to yield to Sagada- 
ioe the honors which have been awarded to 
them, in history, for more than two hundred 
years. He told of the landing at Sagadahoc of 
what he gratuitously assumed to have been “a 
“eolony of convicted felons,” in 1607, withou 
telling us how it was that those same “ convicted 
“felons” returned to England—whence they 
must have been “transported,” for England’s 
good, a year before—without meeting an objec- 
tion from any one, in 1608; and this silence is 
the more unaccountable when we remember that 
“convicted felons,” escaping from a penal colony, 
have never found much favor, when discovered, 
either in England or America. He did not tell 
us, also, that those whom he styled “ convicted 
“felons” were led, personally, to Sagadahoc, by 
the brother of the Chief-justice of England—as 
much a “Gentleman” as John Winthrop was— 
and 7 two near kinsmen of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
one of them his nephew. Nor was it any more 
to his purpose to tell us that, with quite as much 
sincerity, doubtless, as was found at Plymouth or 
the Bay, the earliest acts of those “ convicted 
“felons,” after their landing, were to choose the 
site for their settlement, to recognize the good- 
ness of God by engaging in solemn worship of 
Him, and, lastly, to organize their Government, 
under the provisions of their Charter. He told 
of “shocking barbarities” committed among the 
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Indians by those “convicted felons” of Sagada- 
hoc ; but he did no¢ tell of far more “shocking 
“barbarities” practised among the same race, 
soon after, by the saints at Boston; nor did he 
pretend to introduce to “the stern logic of 
“ truth,” even for comparison in barbarity with 
the setting of dogs on the Indians of Maine in 
order to drive them from the settlements, the 
official offer of rewards for the scalps of Indian 
babies, at Boston, and the official sale of Indian 
children and women, by the authorities at that 
place, as a source of Colonial revenue. He told, 
also, how naughty Frederic Kidder, “ a respecta- 
“ble Boston gentleman,” was, when he dared to 
read History through his own spectacles, and to 
tell what he had read, without asking the con- 
sent of those whose dirty work the Librarian of 
the Athenzeum is always dirty enough to father, 
in the absence of anything more legitimate ; and 
he dared to insinuate, what he dared not say, 
that that gentleman had misrepresented the truth. 
He brought against Mr. Poor’s statements only 
a slur on the portliness of that gentleman’s per- 
son—in the absence of a better argument or a 
more authentic authority—and he pettifogs, as 
only such as he can pettifog, concerning the little 
thirty-ton vessel in which a portion of the colo- 
nists “ymbarked and sett saile for England,” 
when, in 1608, “they atu” thus “ ymbarked” 
and “sett saile.” He tells us that he “knew 
“that the Popham colonists were knaves”—un- 
der the old ae that “It takes a rogue to catch 
“a rogue,” we suppose—but he did not “know,” 
although he said such was the case, that the 
Mary and John had brought “ more than eighty” 
persons to America, when, the year before, she 
was only subordinate to the Gift of God, and 
both, together, only brought a hundred and 
twenty ; and he does not “know” any more con- 
cerning the capacity of the former, than of the 
material of which “the newe pynnace” was 
built, or of the propriety of calling the Virginia 
“the newe pynnace,” in order to distinguish her 
from the old one. 

The entire production is in keeping with others 
which have been issued, from time to time, by 
this second-hand coterie of ambitious, but disap- 
pointed Bostonians to whom we have referred, 
and whose graceless productions have found fre- 
quent utterance through the Beacon street “ pool,’ 
over the signature “ BY Failing to find resting- 

laces for their feet, or pegs for their hats, in the 

istorical Mecca adjoining the King’s-chapel-yard 
as well as in that which is in Beacon-street, except 
as serving men or “ sponges,” the members of this 
clique ambitiously endeavor to imitate what 
their ignorance leads them to suppose is the 
spirit of those whom they serve; but with the 
characteristic nothingness of their class, they 
have succeeded only, so far, in copying the vices 
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of their superiors, in unwittingly proving their 

incapacity to become gentlemen, and in making 

pat to every observer that they are nothing 
ut the meanest of flunkeys. ‘ 

To this outburst of what has been called “ his- 
“toric brass,” in Boston, the Rev. Dr. Ballard of 
Brunswick, Me., unnecessarily responded, in a 
tone and spirit which reflected the highest credit 
on his patience as well as his abilities. 

He repelled the idea that “smiles,” alone, 

should be employed as rejoinders, when attempts 
are made “ at smiling away historical verities ;” 
and he brought down on the rim of the stagnant 
“pool” in Beacon-street, the weight of “facts” 
and the necessity of stating them, as a basis of a 
“theory,” even of “the false theory of the be- 
“lievers in the Popham Colony.” He then told, 
what the other had suppressed, the facts involved 
in the controversy; and he accepted the issue 
presented by those facts, if there is such an issue, 
and offered to give evidence of the entire subject, 
“in all its dimensions,” as became a gentleman 
and a scholar. He defended the colonists from 
the Boston charge of “ felony,” by showing that 
others besides “convicted felons” were, at that 
time “endangered by the law” of James L.; 
and while he admitted that many of them were 
poor, and “endangered” by the existing Statutes 
against vagrancy, he insisted that they were 
guiltless before the law, as “ felons”—much 
more so as “ convicted felons ;’—and their return 
to England, after a few months absence, without 
fear and without objection from the authorities 
in England, fully proves the correctness of his 
conclusions. He next disproved the Bosto 
stories about “ the shocking barbarities ” among 
the Indians ; and he then told Mr. ‘Poole, what 
the latter seemed to have unknown before, that 
“formal acts” “of taking possession” under the 
Charter, “ recorded” on the minutes of the Colony, 
signed by “John Scammon, Secretary,” were 
different in their character and political import- 
ance from “ the ‘ works’ performed by the daily 
“toils of the laborers, in trenching, fortifying, 
“building the storehouse and church and the 
“*pretty pynnace.’” He also noticed the fact 
that since “all” the colonists “embarked ” in the 
Mary and John and “the new pynnace,” and 
“ sett saile for England,” and duly arrived there, 
there is no foundation in fact for the unsupported 
Boston story that many of them were afraid to 
return and thenceforth led “a wild and free life” 
in America. He closed with a brief notice of 
the Boston sowbriquet of “ hangman,” applied to 
Chief-justice Popham ; and, with strange quaint- 
ness, he brought the author of Ancient Pemaquid, 
as a voucher for the character of the great leader 
of the “convicted felons,” at the settlement of 
Sagadahoc. 

Mr. Kidder followed, with a very brief, but 
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very significant letter, in which “the language, 
“style, and logic” employed by the Beacon-street 
coterie were aptly said to be “as far removed 
“from the ‘ pure well of English undefiled’ as 4 
“pool of stagnant water is from a perennial foun. 
“ tain.” 

The vagabond knight and his dirty Sancho 
seem, to have been so far confounded by the op. 
aoe which they thus encountered that forty 

ays were required by them to “catch the 
“breath” that was knocked out of their worthless 
carcasses ; and then, gasping for existence, they 
commenced by jointly and severally calling out 
that they were only joking—“our object in 
“ noticing the Address was.not controversy,” are 
their words; and “ we have doubted the propri- 
“ety of making a rejoinder.” 

Finding no one, however, within sound of their 
whining apologies, to dispute their pretensions to 
humility, the downward current of their coward. 
ice was suddenly arrested; and they next ven- 
tured, tremblingly, to raise their heads, and then, 
so far had the Doctor and Mr. Kidder apparently 
retired from the contest, they were encouraged 
to blow their horn again. 

Their next performance was a denunciation of 
some “ theory,’—what that theory is they did 
not say—as “the most absurd and baseless ever 
“addressed to the human understanding ;” and 
upwards of a page of sarcastic allusions was 
devoted to Rev. Dr. Ballard and the Maine His. 
torical Society, and to their efforts to elucidate 
this most notable point in the history of that 
State. Next came an extract from Lord Bacon, 
the corrupt Chancellor, to prove that the Colony 
at Sagadahoc was composed of “the Scumme of 
«“ People, and Wicked and Condemned Men,” al- 
though “ we ” probably knew that to that Colony 
the learned Chancellor really had no reference. 
“We” then slurred over the religious services 
of the Churchmen at Sagadahoc, as the Fathers 
at Boston slurred over those of the brothers 
Brown, of that town, at a later period, and, pro- 
bably, for the same reason—because, as Anne 
Hutchinson said of those Boston fathers, they 
were under a “Covenant of Works” and so far 
“under” it that the saving Grace of God had 
not yet discovered them. The small extent of 
country occupied by the colonists, during their 
wintry stay at Sagadahoc, and the well-sustained 
averment that the North Virginia Charter of 
1606 and the settlement under its provisions, in 
1607, had proved themselves barriers to French 
supremacy on the sea-board, afford amusement 
to the “we” of Beacon-street; while the death 
of one-half of the starvelings at Plymouth, with 
out producing an abandoment of the undertaking 
seems to have inspired this coterie with fres 
courage, in view of the fact that the loss of two 
thirds of the settlement at Sagadahoc, including 
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its President and its Patron, was followed by 
the return of the handful who remained to their 
native country. Sir John Popham next received 
their dirty attention; and Lord Campbell, Ful- 
ler, Aubrey, Lloyd, Wood, Foss, and Macaulay, 
were pressed into their service and forced to give 
ex parte testimony to fit the Massachusetts plan. 
The character of the Colonists, as assumed “ con- 
“yicted felons,” next arrested the attention of 
the valorous Squire of Boston; and he flatly ac- 
knowledged his ignorance of the legal effect, as 
continued occupations, under the Crown of Great 
Britain, of the Church Colony at Sagadahoc, in 
1607, and of those at Pemaquid, in 1608, at Mount 
Desert, in 1613, at Saco, in 1617, at Monaghan, 
in 1618, at Plymouth, in 1620, etc.; yet he 
recklessly rushed on, in his ignorance, and ig- 
norantly discussed the question. He next told of 
Gosnold’s settlement at Cuttyhunk, in 1602; and, 
like another quack, used that as a counter-irritant, 
very much to the prejudice of his own patient. 
He told, also, what we do not believe, that Ex-gov- 
ernor Washburne had — to believe that 
Noah landed in New England, and to make a 
speech to sustain the pretence, if it shall be as- 
serted, and a cold collation, such as they had at 
Fort Popham in 1862, shall be guaranteed to him 
—that was evidently a slur on Mr. Washburne, 
which none but anenvious one would have dared 
‘to indulge in—and, while on the subject of Noah, 
Mr. Poole gravely paraded the beastliness of that 
drunken old man, and told his readers that it was 
“excusable on the ground that there was then no 
“*Maine Law, or even a ‘judicious license sys- 
“‘tem’” He told nothing new, however, con- 
cerning the outrages committed against the In- 
dians, either in Maine or Massachusetts ; although 
he did tell something new concerning Mr. Poor, 
when he said that gentleman “is not amenable 
“to thecommon code of literary and historical 
“criticism.” He talked of the death and burial 
ofthe Popham Colony ; of the disinterment ofits 
“sickening remains” by “ a few excellent people 
“of Maine ;” of “the putrid mass” which was 
discovered ; etc., as only a scavenger could have 
talked; and he closed with a final flourish of 
trumpets and a new Proclamation of the phan- 
tom glories of the happy family of the Massa- 
chusetts. 

Doctor Ballard followed in a dignified article, 
successively reciting the falsehoods of Mr. Poole 
and exposing their character ; and Mr. Kidder, in 
& Running Review, closed the discussion, and 
“replaced the sod” over “the putrid mass” of 

ton’s corruption, which was so rashly exposed 
by the arrogance of those who write over the 
initial of Mr. Poole. 

The Knight, and his Sancho, and the other 
portionless retainers of the house of Massachu- 
setts, have not troubled Sagadahoc since the 


date of Mr. Kidder’s last visitation. They have 
wisely kept clear of the quaker-fort Popham, 
and of those intelligent gentlemen who so gal- 
lantly sustained the honor of the first settlers of 
Maine. They now busy themselves in the equally 
appropriate and not more successful occupation 
of endeavoring, by systematic impudence and 
falsehood, to silence THz Historica, MAGazIneE, 
and those who contribute to it. 

Taken as a whole, this pamphlet is a notable 
one, inasmuch as it exposes the arrogance, and 

retensions, and capacity to imitate, of the second- 
and coterie, whose headquarters are in the Li- 
brarian’s room at the Athenzeum, in Bostoa. 

It is true that there is not a Sparks, nor a 
Ticknor, nor an Everett, nor a Winthrop, nor a 
Palfrey, nor a Parsons, in the ambitious party ; 
yet it assumes to be as learned and as eloquent 
as any of these ; and “the way of putting things,” 
which has rendered some of its superiors so un- 
trustworthy as Historical writers, is almost the 
only trait of character which is held in common 
by them. Like the inevitable Count, the mem- 
bers of this coterie bravely display what they call 
the certificates of “ honors awarded, in history, 
“to Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, for more 
“than two hundred years:” unfortunately for 
those “honors,” the claimants, like the Count, 
are known to be only common barrators; and 
their certificates, like his, are as worthless before 
the world as are those who present them. 

The edition of this pamphlet numbered three 
hundred copies. 


5. History of the United States, from the eee of the 
IX. 


American Continent. By George Bancroft. Vol. Bos- 


ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1866. Octavo, pp. 506, 

In our November number, we paid a passing 
attention to this volume; and we propose to 
devote to it a few lines additional, in this place. 
The volume opens with a political survey of the 
Continent; and to that particular portion of Mr. 
Bancroft’s subject it seems proper, therefore, we 
should confine our remarks, in this notice. 

The first, and most significant, feature which 
we notice in Mr. Bancroft’s remarks concerning 
the political events in America, from July 4, 
1776, until April, 1778, with which he opens, is 
the entire absence of harmony in his narrative— 
we had almost said the entire confusion which 
prevails throughout this volume—concerning the 
status of the thirteen newly-enthroned Sovereign- 
ties on the sea-board of the Continent. 

Thus, on page 31, while speaking of what he 
is pleased to term “the people of the United 
“ States,” he says, “ As the youthful NATION took 
“ its seat among the powers of the earth, its de- 
“sire was no longer for the restoration of the 
“ past,” etc.; yet no one knows better than he, 
that at the date referred to in his margin— 
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“ July, 1776”—there was no such “People” as 
that named by him; nor such a body, of what- 
ever complexion, as “ the United States.” 

The Colonies, as every student knows, were as 
independent, one from the other, as are France 
and Russia; and, although a “Congress” was 
held—the meaning of that phrase being signifi- 
cant of the character of those who composed it, 
and of those who were represented therein—there 
Was no more consolidation of those Colonies into 
one “People,” or one “ youthful nation,” than 
there was in Europe, when England, France, and 
Turkey co-operated, in the Crimea, in their com- 
mon hostility to Russia. They did not pretend 
to be’a “ People ;” they did not assume to be “a 
“youthful Nation ;” they never assumed, until 
the first of March, 1781, an aggregate title, even 
as a Confederation of separate and independent 
States. They separately acted, or separately 
“withdrew from the question;” they declared 
their Independence as separate, but “united 
“States,” each by its own Delegation; and they 
thus bore testimony, before God and man, against 
that very system of centralization and consolida- 
tion which their transformation from thirteen 
Peoplesi nto one “ People,” from thirteen Colo- 
nies into one “ youthful Nation,’ would have in- 
evitably plunged them. 

We say that no one knows this fact, notwith- 
standing his averments to the contrary, better 
than Mr. Bancroft; and we say so, not only be- 
cause he is a student, but because, notwithstand- 
ing on page 31 he makes the entire body of Re- 
bellious Colonies a “People of the United 
“ States” and a “ youthful Nation,” he tells, on 
page 37, under the same date, that “ Thirteen 
“ States had risen up, free from foreign influence, 
“to create their own civil institutions, and join 
“together as one”—as if a “State,” and a 
“ People,” and a “ Nation” are not synonymous 
technical terms; and regardless of the fact that 
“ thirteen ” are more than one ; “ the People” and 
“the young Nation” being his words on page 31. 

But this is not all. The “ Thirteen States,” of 
which he told us on page 37, were noteven united, 
it seems, at the date referred to—* Union was 
“the need of America,” he tells us on page 46; 
and, on page 47, he says “The main hindrance 
“to a strong confederation,” [and, therefore, a 
stronger to consolidation] “was the innate un- 
“willingness of the separate States to give up 
“ power, combined with a jealousy of establish- 
“ing it in other hands than their own.” He also 
modestly enters into an elaborate argument 
(page 47) to show how much more he knows con- 
cerning “the wants of the country,” at that 
time, than did the members of that Congress, 
“not one single statesman of whom fully com- 
“ prehended the subject,” he says; and on page 
48, among other things, he adds, truly, yet incon- 


sistently, “ Hach one of the Colonies connected jts 
“idea of freedom and safety with the exclusing 
“ _—- of managing its internal policy ; and 
“they delighted to keep fresh the proud memor. 
“ies of repeated victories won over the persistent 
“attempt of the agents of a supreme power, 
“which was external to themselves, to impose 
“restrictions on their domestie autonomy.” 
What a great “ youthful Nation ” that must have 
been; and how cunning the little fellow was, 
when, under such questionable circumstances, 
he took that “seat among the powers of the 
“earth,” referred to already, and quoted from 
page 31. 

But the end of the muddle is not yet. What 
was a “ People of the United States” and a 
“youthful Wation,” on page 31, and entirely 
separate States—being neither consolidated nor 
confederated—on pages 37, 46, and 47, suddenly 
reappears as a “ Confederacy’ on pages 49, 5), 
53, and 54,—all under date of “ July, 1776”— 
and as suddenly that “Confederation” disap. 
pears again, on “ Aug. 2, 1776 ”—* on the next 
“day,” are the words, “the members of Con 
“ gress, having no army but a transient one, xo 
“CONFEDERATION, no treasury, no supplies ot 
“ materials for war, signed the Declaration of 
“Independence ”—why he did not say the 
amended “ Declaration,” which was true, is sig- 
nificant in this connection—“ which had been 
“engrossed on parchment.” Indeed, so far had 
his quondam “Confederacy” disappeared from 
his vision, when he reached page 60, that he 
turns the little joker up again, as a “ People” 
and a “ Nation ;” and he tells us, confidentially, 
on page 61, that “a Nation without a compacted 
“union,” was then the true character of the 
concern ; although he staggers on page 112, when 
he quotes, without dissent, the Resolution of the 
Congress which declared that the States were, 
severally, both “ free and independent.” 

We have room for no more of this; yet we 
have seen the same confusion prevailing through- 
out the last four hundred pages, that we have 
referred to as so unpleasantly prominent, in the 
first forty, of the volume. It stares us in the 
face on every page; and we involuntarily ask 
ourself, if Mr. Bancroft had not determined, to 
his own satisfaction, at least, the character and 
relations to each other, in July, 1776, of “ the 
“thirteen United States of America ”—whether 
they were separate, unconfederated bodies-poli- 


tic or States ; or a consolidated “ People,” form- 


ing one “ Nation ;” or a “ Confederacy” of “thir 
“ teen States””—why he did not defer the publi- 
cation of the ninth volume of his History until 
that great, fundamental question had been satis- 
factorily solved. He would then have been e- 
abled to write three successive pages without 
exposing himself to this unpleasant censure ; and 
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the world would have had less reason to fear 
than it now has, that he is incompetent to dis- 
charge, properly, the grave duty which he has 
undertaken. 

It may seem unbecoming in Tue Historrcar 
Macazine, if it shall presume to teach Mr. Ban- 
eroft such a primary lesson of American history 
as that over which he has thus so shamefully 
stammered, contradicting with one breath what 
he had told, syllabically, with the last; yet we 
see no way to avoid it. It is this: 

There was no formal alliance, or confedera- 
tion, or union, of the Colonies—there was not 
even a good understanding between them—until 
the first of March, 1781 ; and any words which 
would convey to the reader an opposite or differ- 
ent idea, are simply falsehoods. The only bond 
of union between the Colonies, prior to their 
Declaration of Independence, was sympathy: 
the controlling portion of the inhabitants of each 
were Seemed Rebels, equally obnoxious to the 
Law of the Land, as Traitors to their legal Sov- 
ereign, and en 4 in common, a well-settled 
conviction that unless they hung together, in re- 
sistance, they would hang separately, as convicts. 

When these Colonies, thus unconfederated and 
unconsolidated, assumed the responsibilities of 
Revolution, each acted for itself, through its own 
particular representatives, in a Congress—the 
very name of which indicates a formal assembly 
of the diplomatic representatives of several dis- 
tinct Governments, to concert measures of com- 
mon interest—and through those several separate 
Delegations, acting under special instructions 
from the Governments whom they respectively 
represented, the Colonies, voting as such, did, or 
declined to do, in the premises, whatever they 
severally considered expedient. 

There was not a man alive who, then, would 
have called these revolted Colonies a “ Nation ;” 
that would have presupposed a successful con- 
solidation of the thirteen into one body, which 
the wildest Radical among them would have 
ridiculed; and the discord, and distrust, and 
jealousies of each other which prevailed, the 
Continent over, too clearly indicated that that 
generation would never become one “ People,’ if, 
indeed, they would ever become so far homo- 
geneous as to become a “ Confederacy.” 

This was their condition when the scheme of 
Independence was set afloat by one of the Colo- 
onies, and subsequently approved or acquiesced 
in by eleven others ; and thus they were, on the 
fourth of July, 1776, when the twelve—one of 
the thirteen non-concurring—each for itself, de- 
clared their Independence of the crown to which 
they legally owed allegiance. 

ad that “ youthful Nation,” which Mr. Ban- 
crofi’s fancy led him to write of, as skipping 
nto the midst of the venerable dames who then 
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composed what was known as Christendom, then 
existed in fact, the vote on that question of Inde- 
pendence would have been taken, as questions 
were taken in the House of Commons and other 
National assemblies, by individuals, and the vote 
of the majority would have bound the minority. 
As it was, there was then no such “ Nation,” 
either young or old, in America, and the vote 
was necessarily taken by Delegations represent- 
ing separate Governments, in the name of those 
Governments ; and none were bound except by 
their own consent, voluntarily given and recorded 
as the votes of such Governments. 

Again: Had there then been a “Confederacy,” 
as Mr. Bancroft sometimes pretends, although 
the votes had been taken by Governments, the 
minority would have been bound by the will of 
the greater number and stronger members; and 
New York need have taken no such trouble as to 
“ withdraw from the question,” in the Congress, 
in order to avoid the adverse “ Instructions” of 
that Government which her Delegation had not 
the authority to disregard ; and, in that case, she 
need not have voted her own Independence, di- 
rectly, by her local authorities, sitting at the 
White Plains, five days after. Her discord would 
have been as nothing in that great “ National” 
anthem, had such an anthem been really chanted ; 
but, where each acted separately and for itself, 
legally binding none but itself, as was the case 
in that Congress, the non-concurrence of New 
York, and the division of Delaware, and the 
negatives of South Carolina and Pennsylvania, 
were potential to so great a degree that the ma- 
jority was powerless against them ; and none but 
the non-concurring States, each for itself, could 
apply the remedy. 

There was no “ Nation,” or “ People,” or “ Con- 
“ federacy,” in America, in “July, 1776;” and 
Mr. Bancroft’s ignorance or forgetfulness of that 
fact betrays his unfitness for the task which he 
has undertaken. 

But, it may be said, although this may have 
been true before the Declaration, the disunited 
Colonies by that act became a “ People” or “ Na- 
“tion”—the theory of John Adams and others, 
many years after. 

If this is true, Mr. Bancroft is equally unfortu- 
nate, since the Colonies could not then have been 
united, but consolidated; and his pretended 
“ Confederacy ”’ is, therefore, as much a fiction as 
was his “ youthful Nation”—a “Nation” may 
be a member of a “ Confederacy ”; but it cannot 
be, itself, the “Confederacy ” any more than one 
man can, solely in his own person, constitute a 
partnership of thirteen members. 

That this was the view of the Congress itself is 
evident in the fact that after New York had 
joined the twelve, in their scheme of Independ- 
ence, the original Declaration of Independence 
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was altered and amended to suit the new order 
of things ; (Journal of the Congress, Friday, July 
19, 1776) and the manuscript Instrument, or De- 
claration, thus amended, engrossed, and signed, 
tells more forcibly than we can how gravely Mr. 
Bancroft has misrepresented the truth, in his 
eagerness to be eloquent. 


“In CONGRESS, Jury 4, 1776. 
“The unanimous Declaration 
“ of the thirteen unites States of Amer= 
“ica,” 
was the ominous caption of the instrument ; and 
the following is the “ Declaration” in extenso : 


m etic, therefore, the REPRESENTA- 
«prves of the United States of Amer- 


“€ ica, ou Generat Conaress, Assembled, ap- 
“ pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for 
“the rectitude of our intentions, po, in the Name 
“ and by Authority of the Good People of these* 
“ Colonies, Solemnly puBLISH and declare, That 
“these* United Colonies are, and of Right 


“ought to be Pree and Fudependent 


“ States ;* that they* are absolved from all 
“ Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all 
“political connection between them* and the 
“State of Great Britain, is and ought to be to- 
“tally dissolved; and that as Sree an) Ynde- 


“ ng Stutes,* they* have full Power to 
“ 


evy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
« establish Commerce, and to do all other Actsand 
“ Things which INDEPENDENT StTaTEs* may of 
“right do.” 

This simple, straightforward paper, telling 
its own story, is not more significant of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s incorrectness than are other official papers 
of that period. 

When, on the fifth of July, John Hancock, as 
President of the Congress, communicated the fact 
of the Declaration of Independence to the Revolu- 
tionary authorities of Pennsylvania, he had no 
idea of the existence of any “youthful Nation,” 
nor even of any such consolidated body, in any 
form, as “ the United States.” Indeed, he so far 
exposed the ignorance on that subject which Mr. 
Bancroft unkindly twits the Congress of, on page 
47 of this volume, that he said, “ The Americant 
“States being now forever divided from those 
“who wished to destroy them, it has become ab- 
“solutely necessary, for THEIR security and hap- 
“piness, to. adopt some Government of THEIR 
“own.” Ou the fifth of July, he sent a copy of 
the Declaration to the Revolutionary—rebel, if 
you please,—authorities of New Jersey, and, on 





* Thus, in the plural number, in the original.—H. B. D. 
t These Italics are his own.—H. B. D. 
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the eighth of July, to those of North Carolina, in 
both of which “the American States” are again 
referred to; and, if Mr. Bancroft will take the 
trouble to examine them, the credentials of our 
Ambassadors to France, who entered into the 
Treaty with the King of the French, as well as 
the Treaty itself, will indicate that at a much 
later date, each State was separately considered 
as a legally unallied party sole, in the negotia- 
tions, and separately named, as such, in the docu. 
ments and in the Treaty. 

There was, then, no such “ youthful Nation,” 
no such “ People of the United States,” no such 
“United States,’ no such “Confederacy,” in 
“ July, 1776,’ as Mr. Bancroft has created and 
sent out; and we leave the subject, owr first les- 
son, for his future guidance. 

But we will return to Mr. Bancroft’s volume. 

On page 32, the author says, “ The congress of 
“ that state,” [New Jersey] “ published simulta. 
“neously” [on the eighth of July] “ at Trenton, 
“the declaration of independence and their own 
“new constitution.” He does not intimate, how- 
ever, that that “new Constitution” of New Jer. 
sey had been already established at Burlington, 
on the second of the month, not only before the 
Declaration had been received but before the In- 
dependence had been voted. 

We are not insensible of the fact that a more 
perfect statement of the whole truth of this matter 
would have seriously interfered with Mr. Ban. 
croft’s theory of the nothingness of New Jersey 
and the “ nationality ” of “ the United States,” ip 
“ July, 1776 ;” but we cannot think that that was 
the cause which prompted the omission of which 
wecomplain. The omission and its effect, however, 
are singularly unfortunate, in view of the charges 
recently made against his integrity as a histo- 
rian. 

On pages 33 and 34, we have a picture of the 
Provincial Congress of New York, as it had as 
sembled atthe old Court-house of this County, 
at the White Plains, on the morning of the ninth 
of July, 1776; and a similar of the situation of 
this State, at that moment, as the doomed object 
of the enemy’s vengeance and—although not re- 
ferred to by Mr. Bancroft—of rescued New En- 
gland’s contemptuous neglect—the latter a sub- 
ject which had called forth, two days before, an 
earnest appeal to“ our people ” of New England 
by John Adams. | 

In those pictures, however, Mr. Bancroft por- 
trays none of the adverse elements, within the 
Congress, which had so much retarded the Revo- 
lution in that Colony, and compelled it to remain 
an acknowledged Province of Great Britain, for 
seven days after the other twelve Colonies had 
voted their own Independence; nor does he tell 
us anything of that sudden transformation of 
Jay, when he could no longer serve the Royal 
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cause, into an angel of Liberty—as Ben Butler 
has been, more recently, when he could profita- 
bly serve Jefferson Davis no longer, as a candi- 
date for the Presidency. 

He has told us, however, what will be news to 
many besides us, that by the assent of the Pro- 
yincial Congress of New York, given on that day, 
to the Declaration of Independence, “ the union 
«of the old thirteen colonies was consummated ;” 
(p. 34) and if we may judge of what he says on 

age 46—“ Union was the need of America,” on 
the twelfth of the same month, how much longer 
we will not inquire—the tidings of that “ con- 
“summation,” on the ninth, will, also, be news to 
himself. 

Now, this pretended “ consummation” of the 
Union, at the White Plains, on the ninth of 
July, 1776, would do very well in an acknowl- 
edged romance ; but. we protest against it in a 
History of the United States ; and we insist that 
Mr. Bancroft shall tell the truth—that there was 
no “consummation” of the “union of the old 
“thirteen colonies,” until the first of March,1781— 
when he shall undertake, the next time, to 
speak of the subject. 

On page 37, Mr. Bancroft tells his readers 
that win ependence had sprung from the in- 
“structions of the people; it was now accepted 
“and conformed as their own work in cities and 
“villages, in town meetings and legislatures, in 
“the camp and in the training field.” 

This, also, is very pretty as rhetoric; but it is 
very faulty as History. 

tt Mr. Bancroft knew the truth of the subject, 
he ought to have said that Independence had 
sprung up in the discontents of the wealthier 
non-office holding classes in the Colonies and in 
their General Assemblies, wherein the great body 
of the laboring poor was entirely unrepresented 
and uncared for ; that it had originated and been 
nurtured in the specific Instructions of the most 
discontented and ambitious of those wealthy ones, 
expressed through their Assemblies and Pro- 
vincial Congresses, without consulting or paying 
any regard to the interests and wishes of their 
poorer and unrepresented neighbors, tenants, and 
servants ; and that it was Ratified by those rep- 
resentative bodies, often in the face and in the 
midst of a heavily opposing sentiment, at the 
same time that it was applauded in packed town 
meetings and cheered in the camp, by those 
whose views on the subject, prior to the Decla- 
ration, had been neither solicited nor cared for ; 
by those whose tax-paying and fighting co-opera- 
tion was then courted, even while their manhood 
and citizenship were haughtily and disdainfully 
denied. If he did not know these truths, he 
should have learned them before he undertook 
to write about them. 

_ But this is not all that we have to say concern- 
ing this sentence. 
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What living man, knowing nothing of the sub- 
~~ except what this sentence teaches him, would 
ay down the volume and know, from its record 
alone, that the Governments de facto of the sev- 
eral revolted Colonies had separately considered 
the subject of Independence, and separately In- 
structed their particular Delegations in the Con- 
gress in what manner they should act on it; that 
the several Delegations in the Congress had acted 
agreeably to those Instructions ; that the action 
of the Congress was communicated, for informa- 
tion only, not for “ confirmation,” to the different 
armies in the field ; that the duty of “ confirma- 
“tion” of that action did not devolve on, nor 
was it assumed, by “ town-meetings” or mass- 
meetings, anywhere, but on the Governments of 
the several States; that only the Revolutionary 
authorities in those States—not the great body of 
their inhabitants, nor even their “ People”—ever 
ratified that action of the Congress; and that, 
even in those Revolutionary bodies, the great 
mass of the working-men of the State—the “ Peo- 
“ple” of to-day—was not in the slightest degree 
represented? We venture nothing in saying 
that not one in five thousand would ever suspect 
such things, under the circumstances thus pre- 
sented by Mr. Bancroft ; yet these are the truths 
which he has thus concealed under the words 
which we have quoted—how improperly, we need 
not say. 

We hold that the first duty of the Historian is 
to ascertain the Truth; the next is, to tell it, 
faithfully. 

On page 41, Mr. Bancroft tells of the amend- 
ment of the Declaration of Independence, after 
the accession of New York to that Declaration, 
which we have already noticed; but he is silent 
concerning the reason which led to this action, 
and he actually misquotes the amendment, render- 
ing the whole subject, in its bearings against his 
own muddy theory, entirely without meaning to 
the general reader. 

The fact is too patent to be concealed, however, 
that if Mr. Bancroft had quoted the amendment 
correctly—* THz UNANIMOUS DECLARATION of 
“the thirteen united States or AMERICA,” in- 
stead of “ the unanimous declaration of the thir- 
“teen UntreED States oF AMERICA,” as he has 
printed it—his readers would have seen that, in 
that Declaration, the word “united” was only an 
adjective qualifying the plural noun “ Srarss ;” 
and that the Historian, in telling of a “ youthful 
“ Nation,” of a “People of the United States,” 
and of other representatives of Consolidation and 
Centralization, was following either a fertile 
imagination or his partizan bias, certainly not 
the authorities on which only a faithful Historian 
would have relied. 

The second chapter of the volume is taken up 


| with a consideration, if we may believe its head- 
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line of the “ Confederation; Signing the Declara- 
“tion ;” yet it opens with an elaborate story on the 
exchange of prisoners-of-war—a subject which we 
shall look at, by-and-by, when we shall take up 
the ideas of Mr. Bancroft on the Military history 
of the United States. 

He tells (p. 47) that “the innate unwillingness 
“of the separate States to give up power,” was a 
“hindrance to a strong confederation” of that 
wonderful, “ youthful Vation” which had already 
“taken its seat among the powers of the earth,” 
if we may believe his story, earlier in the volume 
(p. 31); but he does not tell us how the States 
could be “separate,” and yet, at the same time, 
form, in the aggregate, a consolidated “ youthful 
“ Nation ;” nor does he let us know by what pro- 
cess they could be thus “innately unwilling” to 
centralize power, which they possessed and would 
not “ _ up,” while, at the same time, they were 
already consolidated into a compact “ Nation,” 
wherein, necessarily, all political power rested 
above them, in the will of the ruling sovereign. 

He tells us, (p. 47) of the ignorance of “the 
“ people” of that day, concerning “the wisdom 
“necessary for regenerating its Government ;” of 
the “precise” intimacy of that “people,” not- 
withstanding that ignorance, with the “ details” 
of “the Dutch and Swiss confederacies;” and 
that, so dense was that ignorance, even among 
the better classes, that “ there was not in Congress 
“[that of 1776] one single statesman who fully 
“comprehended the want of the country.” 

What a pity Mr. Bancroft had not then lived. 
What an admirable opportunity he would have 
had, in Philadelphia, as a school-master; and 
how merciful it would have been in an all-wise 
Providence, to have turned his great political 
abilities in that direction rather than in this, of 
a Historian of the United States. 

He tells us, on pages 48 and 49, of the contin- 
ued struggles, “for more than a century, and 
“even from the foundation of the settlements,” 
which had been carried on between the Crown 
and the Colonists—the former seeking to central- 
ize and control, the latter to retain within them- 
selves and to wield, the military resources and 
revenues of the latter; of the substitution, in 
July, 1776, of “ the Confederacy” “in the place 
“of the Crown, as the central authority ;” and 
of the lamentable absence of every one, with 
sufficient ability to “explain the distinction be- 
“ tween a Sovereignty wielded by an hereditary 
“King in another hemisphere, and a superior 
“power which should be the chosen expression 
“ of the will and reason of the Nation.” 

He does not tell us, however, where he finds 
the “ Confederacy,” in July, 1776, which he fixes 
in the place of the displaced King ; nor does he 
tell us in what way he conceives the place of a 
King, claiming to bow been the seat of all politi- 
¢al power and the source of all political honor and 
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authority, the Continent over, could have been 
filled, even comparatively, by any “ Confederacy” 
or other body, which was merely a creature of 
another and superior body, somewhere else, and 
possessing neither powers, nor authority, nor 
honors, except those which had been delegated 
to it, for specific purposes, and to be used only 
vicariously. 

He epitomizes, in half a dozen pages, the de. 
bates by the different Delegates, of the features 
of the proposed Confederation ; and, on page 57, 
he unwittingly exposes: the real bond of union 
existing between the thirteen “Free and Inde. 
“ pendent States,” which he, in his superior wis. 
dom, considered as transforming them into, alter. 
nately, a “youthful Nation” and a “Confederacy” 
—he says the union was “ constituted by the In- 
“structions under which the Delegates of the 
“ several Colonies were assembled, held together 
“ by the necessities of war’ What a remarkable 
corner-stone these Instructions and “ necessities” 
would have made, in themselves, for either a 
“ Nation” or a “ Confederation”! What a mas. 
ter-mind that is, that which has selected them 
for that purpose, even in a fiction!! What fer. 
tility of resources must he have controlled who 
has constructed such a body, even on paper, from 
such a small supply of poor material!!! 

The chapter closes witl these remarkable 
words—remarkable because they have proceeded 
from the brain of the leading Historian of our 
country, and are called History: “ American in- 
“dependence was the work not of one, or a few, 
“but of all; and was ratified not by Congress 
“only, but by the instincts and intuitions of the 
“nation; just as the sunny smile of the ocean 
“comes from every one of its million waves 
“The courageous and unselfish enthusiasm of the 
“people was an inexhaustible storehouse of 
“means for supporting its life; the boundless 
“ness of the country formed its natural defence ; 
“and the self-asserting individuality of every 
“State and of every citizen, though it forbade 
“the organization of an efficient Government, 
“ with Executive unity, imposed upon Great Bri- 
“tain the impossible task of conquering them 
“ one by one.” 

Had Mr. Bancroft ever heard of the “loyal- 
“ists” in America, when he said “ American in- 
“ dependence was the work of all”? We should 
like to know, also, what Mr. Bancroft’s claims 
are, to be considered a republican rather than 4 
monarchist, while he pretends that the Inde- 
pendence which had originated among the peo- 
ple (p. 37) needed to be “ratified” by the Con- 
gress, (p. 60) before it became effective. 

We dismiss the subject, however, for the pres- 

lent; but shall resume the consideration of it, 
commencing with the third chapter, at our earli- 
est convenience. 





